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SAPPHO. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


She lay among the myrtles on the cliff ; 
Above har jared eeaneen beneath the sea: 
Upon the white horizon Athos’ peak 

Welter’ in burning haze ; all airs were dead ; 
The cicale slept among the tamarisk’s hair ; 
The birds sat dumb and drooping. Far below 
The lazy sea-weed glisten’d in the sun ; 

The lazy sea fowl dried their steaming wings ; 
The lazy swell crept wh ing up the ledge, 
And sank again. Great Pan was laid to rest ; 
And mother Earth watch’d by him as he slept, 
And hushed her myriad children for awhile. 


She lay among the myrtles on the cliff, 
And rf h’d for sleep,—-for sleep that would not hear, 
But left her tossing still ; for night and day 
A mighty hunger yearn’d within her heart, 
Till all her veins ran fever, and her cheek, 
Her long thin hands, and ivory-channel’d feet, 
ere wasted with the wasting of her soul. 
en peevishly she flung her on her face, 
And hid her eye-balls from the blinding glare, 
And finger’d at the grass, and tried to cool 
Her crisp hot lips against the crisp hot sward ; 
And then she raised her head, and upward cast 
Wild looks from homeless eyes, whose liquid light 
Gleam’d out between deep folds of blue-back hair, 
As ew twin lakes between the purple peaks 
Ofdeep Parnassus, at the mornful moon. 
Beside her lay herlyre. She snatch’d the shell, 
And waked wild music from its silver strings ; 
Then toss’d it sadly by,—‘‘ Ah, hush!” she cries, 
“ Dead offspring of the tortoise, and the mine! 
Why mock my discords with thine harmonies? 
Although a thrice Olympianot be thine, 
Only to echo back in every tone 
The moods of nobler natures than thine own.” 





BROWN—A TRAVELLING PORTRAIT. 
BY ALBERT SMITH. 


After I left Prown at the little inn at Baveno I did not see him for some 
time. 

One lovely November morning—a November in Egypt it must be un- 
derstood—lI was so worried by the flies, which still constitute one of the 
plagues of that land, that after I had broken my porous walls-bottle, and 
knocked over my ink, and flicked the corner of my handkerchief into my 
eye, and got generally into a fever, without killing one of my persecutors, 
I went out for a donkey-ride, to get away from them. 

Donkey-riding in Cairo is a véry exciting sport, not to be conceived by 
those whose experience ends at Hampstead Heath or Pegwell Bay. It re- 
~ a combination of various ow physical power, an un- 

unted spirit of enterprise, an indurated heart, a general absence of 
. stout lungs, no end of a whip, and great respect for the Prophet. 

en you have made up your mind to go abroad in the streets, you come 
down to the gateway of Shepheard’s Hotel, and as soon as you are seen, 
every donkey-boy below the acacias opposite makes'a charge at you. 
There is small difference between the boys of Cairo and the boys of Mar. 
gate. Little tawny Assur, going to the Pyramids, with his faded skull- 
cap, blue night-gown, and iron legs, shouts as lustily, whacks as unceas- 
ingly, runs as untiringly, and deports himself generally as saucily, as Bill 
Simmons, on the road to St. Peter’s or the North Foreland. Ait the first 
charge, by which you are at once driven back into the court of the hotel, 
Shepheard comes to the rescue. He runs out armed with a wiry bit of 
rope, with which he licks them (it is the best word) about the head and 

e and legs. They retreat in great confusion; and you take courage 
and advance. But you have scarcely emerged from the gateway when 
another rush ismade. This time, however, they make shields of their 
— seizing them by the heads and backing them against you, the 
anima 8 forming such a defence that the boys are _— reach of Shep- 
heard’s rope. But there is sure to he a dragoman loitering about the ho- 
tel, who attacks the enemy in the rear with a kurbash—a whip of buffalo- 
hide,—and another wild retreat takes place. At last you choose one don- 
key, and whilst the driver is beating back his rivals he neglects to hold 
the stirrup-leather, and you come to the ground the instant you attempt 
to mount ; for the reason that the stirrups on the Cairo donkey-saddles 
- a hung separately, as with us, but attached to two ends of a strap, 
whic ne over the seat, so that you can see-saw your legs up and down 
as you will. At last you are fairly in your seat, with a large round pom- 
mel before you, as big as a quartern loaf; and with a wild yell the boy 
starts the donkey off at a gallop along the Esbekeyall ; ond before ten 
minutes have _— you knock over more old women, get called more 
dogs, and involve yourself in more rows than ever you imagined possible. 

_tn this position I met Brown. I had upset a tub of sesame, real Ara- 

bian Nights’ sesame, and been squeezed against a wall by a camel laden 
with water-skins covered with black ; a very Morgiana-looking fe- 
male had spit at me for accidentally touching her dress, and I had been 
carried against my will into the very middle of a wedding procession, and 
had my eyes filled with salt, thrown at me b the women to destroy the 
powers of the “ evil eye,”’ when who should find, at the entrance of one 
of the bazaars, but Brown; still in his brown wide-awake, and still with 
“ Murray” in his hand. After our first greetings, Brown observed— 
“What a jolly place this is! Been here long ?” 
I = ay mg gh og 
“T came in last night,’”” he said, “ with th i 
Pei A Shepheard’s ?” e Overland Mail people. 
« Yes.”’ 
“By Jove! there’s the best beer there I ever drank. ! —ici 
—~Jobn 3 Here! I say,—ici 
P This was addressed to his dragoman, a cunning-looking Maltese in a 
ez. 
“ Demanday combeang pour ga,”’ and he pointed to a pi 
commoner sort of narghileks made with a cocoa-nut, rte Pea ie Pen 
sian, it takes its name. 

“Have you got a good man there?” I asked. 

“ Yes, pretty well. They all do you, but I think he does you less than 
others. I call him John, but his real name’s Giovanni. I can’t call him 
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that. Weis n’t like him. I should be expecting to hear him sing recita- 
tive answers if I did.” 

“ Does he speak English ?” 

“Very little. French, Italian, and Maltese, which is no language at 
all, L believe. They say it’s Arabic undergoing quarantine. I speak 
French you know.” 

I had heard Brown’s achievements in that language. 

“The worst is, he don’t understand it always. ut when he don’t, I 
draw what I want in my note-book. Look here.” 

Brown now showed me his book, filled with wondrous hieroglypbics : it 
was a inarvel how we ever got anything. 

“T tried it on last night at Shepheard’s with one of the black parties 
there, but it was no go. I wanted a cham e glass, and he brought me 
an old speaking trumpet, belonging to one of the Nile steamers.” 

The dragoman now returned, hy thr © sacha the narghilek on very 
advantageous terms to everybody but Brown ; and we then went back to- 
gether towards the hotel. 

“T suppose Cairo can be done in a week!”’ he said. “ There’s the slave- 
markets, and the citadel, and J oseph’s Well—the Pyramids, the egg-hatch- 
ing, and the Petrified Forest, that’s all, Ireckon. Have you been in the 
Pyramids.—No !—very well, shall we go together ?” 

I told him I should be very glad todo so. On our return we engaged 
the donkeys and the boys ; ordered a luncheon to take with us; borrowed 
some guns ; ate a great many flies at dinner; skirmished witi the mos- 
quitoes ; got irritated, and went to bed. 

The donkeys were at the door at six o’clock the next morning, and 
Brown and I started. Our caravan, consisting of ourselves, the dragoman, 
three donkeys, with two boys, and a strange dog, who joined the ety 
poem; Brown carried “ Murray” with him ; and also a “ Trans- 

ation of Herodotus,” whom he styled “ a cautious old party.” Parties, of 
different attributes, formed a large proportion of Brown’s acquaintances. 

It was a mild calm morning. The beautiful acacias that bordered the 
roads were clothed with our deep green summer foliage. The Arabs, with 
their water-skins, now laid all the dust, and a cool refreshing smell came 
up from the er highway, on which the sun was just beginning to shine. 
All sorts of people were coming into Cairo. Arab women and girls, very 
scantily dr , with water-jars on their heads, and naked babies perch: 
on their shoulders—scampish looking dervishes, reckoning how much their 
howling and singing would bring in that day—sheiks on Arab horses, with 
men veoniig WY their stirrups—pilgrims, haggage-camels, dromedaries, 
slaves, wild ouins, and water-carriers—a c ng picture, with the 
“ Arabian Nights” again rising above.every other association. There 
were the Pyramids on the horizon, in all their solemn and mysterious 
vastness, there was the Lybian desert, the Nile, ebbing day by day, as it 
left another ridge of red rich alluvions behind it, the citadel, from which 
Enim Bey leapt on horseback at the massacre of the Mamelukes—every 
step on the way offered traces of Mehemet Ali’s reforms and Anglo-Indian 
enterprise ; but one train of thought alone reigned. The man with the 
wood on the donkey, there was Ali Baba: Bedreddin Hassan just passed 
us, we were convinced—it could have been nobody else—and we hoped 
the pastry-cook would be careful that day about the pepper in the cream- 
tarts. And there was a man with one eye—another, and another: they 
were evidently the Calendars, sons of kings, perhaps: and that porter, 
bending below his heavy cafass, or basket, must have been to market with 
Lobeide again, and had more to carry than before: and one almost won- 
dered whether that lady on the donkey, wrap up in the manile, had 
her breast covered with scars, like Amine’s. nd then, as this dream in- 
creased, Brown broke it suddenly, by pointing to a large blue board nc ‘ted 
against the lattice of an Arab dwelling, on which was inscribed, “ The 
b tower Livery Stables, Horses for Excursions to the Pyramids and He- 
iopolis,’ 

We went on through the picturesque suburbs of Old Cairo to the Nile, 
and crossed to Ghizell—a little dirty village of huts, where as many peo- 
ple appear to live out of doors asin. When they did inhabit their houses, 
it was in company with goats and poultry, and some of the hovels had 
egg-hatching ovens attached to them. I believe it was not the right time 
for the Arab Cantelos to be engaged ; but the ovens produced one thing, 
or rather countless millions, in marvellous profusion. I never saw so many 
fleas in my life at one time. 

After a time Brown got so bewildered between Murray and Herodotus, 
that he was obliged to shut them both up; after informing me that Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson was “a very hieroglyphical party.” 

“ Have a cigar ?’’ he said. 

I informed him, for the second time, that I.did not smoke. 

“ By Jove!’ he said, “I can’t make that out. I can’t undersiand a 
fellow travelling who don’t smoke. It is half the pleasure. My brother 
kept a yacht entirely to smoke. Do you like yachting ?”’ 

“T like many other things much better.” 

“*T love it: it is so jolly starting from one place, and not knowing when 
you'll get to the next.” 

Iam afraid I lost caste a little by telling him that I preferred a cer- 
tainty of arrival. 

“ Ah! you get sea-sick.” 

“Not at all: but I get bored. A handful of men must be uncommonly 

well selected not to peck at one another during a long voyage : and you 
can’t be always reading ‘La Dame aux Camelias,”’ and “‘ Alfred de Mas. 
set.” Even ‘“ Les Trois Mousquetaires,” and all they did before and after, 
must come to an end at last, unless Dumas carries on their adventures to 
the third and fourth generation.” 
“But one feels so devilish independent, and one’s own master out at 
sea. 
“ That’s the ‘I’m Afloat, and the Rover is Free’ sort of sentiment : and 
is, on the ocean, what a life in ‘The Merry Greenwood’ is on land. No 
poet will ever persuade me that he would sooner spread a leafy couch in 
a damp copse towards the end of autumn, than get into a comfortable bed 
in a proper room with all his things about him. Nor will a yachting man 
ever convince me that a ‘dirty night’ in the Gulf of Lyons, lying ona 
shelf, with an oscillating Palmer’s candle, and a tooth-brush chattering in 
a tumbler, and your boots sc about the floor by themselves, and 
your heels alternately higher than your head, is ‘jolly.’ ” 

“But you are independent.” ‘ , 

“But you are not, I say nothing of the hic tumidus and ille minax 
authorities: but look at the sailing master. It’s all very well to take the 
helm when the ship is going straight-forward, and nothing a-head but 
— deep water, and Toacine you are doing the real thing. You are 
no 


“ But fellows do like braving stormy seas.”’ ' Pom 

“But they don’t. How many men going up the Mediterranean join at 
Marseilles, preferring the Paris and Lyons to ‘ off Cape Finisterre?’ I 
know the Mediterranean, from Genoa round to the Bosphorus, and down 
to Beyrout, but I must confess the most charming voyage I ever made, 
was one fine calm day, in what Tennyson would call ‘ the blue unclouded 
wenn. dreaming round from Torquay to Babbicombe, and on to Daw- 
i 

“But the handsome women on the Mediterranean.” 

“ But the lovely girls in Devonshire.”’ 





Brown looked as if he thought me “a nasty practical party,” anda 
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quantity of peasants going down the river on a raft made of cames and 
pump turned the conversation. ; 
The inundation of the Nile had not quite subsided, and we went 
@ great many raised causeways, like small railway 
wound between groves of date-trees, and over the flooded country. 
people were ering the dates: and climbing the tall straight trees 
a them, by means of which they got up very cleverly. ; 
tion was everywhere going on, with water-wheels worked 
buffaloes ; and hard-working men, who, nearly naked, lifted up 
the Nile water with a balance weight, and then tipped these into a 
steam-engine 


ine 


I should think a man with a little could make a fortune at 


irri ting, only there is no money. 
All th time and the pyramids appeared close at hand, and yet we 
never got nearer to them. In the pure bright air, all notion of 


was lost sight of; and when, at last, we did them, a feeling of 
disappointment forced itself on us, in spite of the enthusiasm we had de- 
termined upon, and this was not lessened at the first view of the Sphynx.: 


“What a dilapidated party!” observed 

I must confess I was not struck myself with its imposing effect. 
sessing but a slender store of classical knowledge, and having had 
time to read wat I have usually been compelled 
ideas, rather than adopt, asa nucleus, those of another person. 
in some i I have made mistakes thereby, in others I have 
much hack conventionality. I have never been one of those who | 
everything Eastern through a prism which surrounds all alik 
the ugly, and the pee uninteresting—with the most brillian 
I did not agree with those authors who have raved about the calm 
of the Sphynx. I thought its feature perfectly hideous; and now 
time has passed, and the disappointments subsided, and I am | 

hotograph of its head, taken under every advantage of light 
see no reason to alter my opinion. 

“Let’s see,” said Brown: “ What was the riddle? I can’t find it ia 
Murray. Oh—all right. Iremember. What animal is that which goes 
on four legs in the morning, two at noon, and three at night?” 

“T don’t know what it was, though.” 


I suggested the solution. 
“Qh!” replied Brown: “ Yes: not first rate. Bh a must have 
taken CEdipus for a very mild party, to think that bother him. I 
should have sald a Hansom’s cab-horse : first, on all fours, when he’s on 
the stand; then, off his fore-legs, when a heavy fare him up by lean- 
ing back ; , lastly, on , when he home at night. - 
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heard a com you parte a song at Vauxhall once, with more 
dies in it than would lasted the Sp! fora year. He hada capi! 
one, but I forget it. Perhaps the Memnon used to do the same thing at 
sunrise, to amuse the Sphynx.” 

“Do you like riddles?’ 

“No, hate them, and all people who ask them. They get worse and 
worse—I mean the people. Once, it was sufficient to cry at once, “ I give 
itup ;” but now they say, “ Oh, don’t—think, think !” 1 always sell 
if I can. 

“ By giving the right answer.” 

= No~the wrong one. A man came eka the smoking-room of 
my club the other day, omnes everybody. “ Why did Joseph’s 
throw him into the pit ?” The answer ought to have been, “ Because 
they saw an opening for a nice young man,” but I said, “ Because he didn’t 
behave well in the boxes.” It shut him up, sir.’’ 

And this talk went on under the shadow of the Sphynx! 

During this time, the Arabs had seen us from the vi ages, and we made 
out their white dresses fluttering towards us in all directions. When they 
came up, there was a general fight amongst them for the honour of con- 
ducting us up the Pyramid : and it was not until Giovanni had taken the 
donkey-whip and thrashed them all soundly, that they fell back. Then he 
selected one, and we prepared to mount, all the rest scrambling at our 
heels, with water-bottles and curiosities to sell. : 

The ascent of the great Pyramid has been described as difficult and 
dangerous ; it is perfectly easy and safe ; resembling nothing so much as 
going up an enormous flight of stairs. The steps are three or four feet 
deep at the base ; but they decrease in regular gradation, until near the 
summit they are not higher than a chair. About half way UP, a quantity 
of blocks have broken away at the angle, and here we halted for a few 
minutes. I do not suppose we were a quarter of an hour reaching the top 
from the sand : and here we stood upon an irregular platform about five- 
and-twenty feet square, covered with English names, cut in the soft mag- 
nesian limestone of which the Pyramids are built. : 

“ How could these masses ever have been raised?” I half thought, 
half said. 

“ A priest told Heredotus,”’ said Brown, “ but he was rather an indis- 
tinct party, I must confess, I don’t care how they were made. Here they 
are, and here we are, on the top, and now we’ll beer. Here—ici, Jean : 
dormez-moi du pale ale.” 

Giovarni was making preparations for the luncheon, and instantly 
obeyed. 

oy always come to the conclusion,” said Brown, “‘ when I don’t know 
how anything is done, that itis done somehow. The word saves a great 
deal of worry, especially with cotton-mills and conjurors. I am never 
astonished to see a lot of pluff go into a hole and come out thread: nor to 
see a man put a handkerchief into a tea-caddy and bring out a guinew pig. 
You know it’s done somehow. I should be a great deal more surprised if, 
having put the handkerchief in, he pulled it out again.” 

Brown’s easy investigation was no novelty. Every autumnal continen- 
tal table-d’héte will furnish another example. Having thus delivered 
himself, he drank his beer, puffed his cigar, and remained silent for a space 
—as quiet as the Arabs who were squatting around us, following our 
slightest actions with the greatest curiosity—not the least odd, being that 
with which they examined the remains of a lucifer that Brown had 
aside after lighting his cigar. They handed it round from one to the 
other ; and, finally, put it ereuly y in a safe place. 

As Brown had observed, “Here we were,”—on the top of the Pyramid 
of Cheers tting as unconcernedly as we should have done on the top of 
an omni For actual presence robs everything of its effect—it is only 
in anticipation and retrospection that the great charms of romance and 
sentiment lie. And gorgeous—illimitable as was the view—I have been 
very angry with myself since that I did not enter with more enthusiasm 
at the time into its glories, To the west, far out and away, stretched the 
sand of the Great Desert, honeycombed with tombs and excavations in the 
comparative vicinity, but ually becoming level and unbroken till it 
was confused with the sky on the horizon, and beyond that horizon, for 
hundreds and thousands of miles, the sand still lay, until the east wind 
blew it into the Atlantic. It encompassed deadly swamps and arid spires of 
rocks, and fever-teeming rivers—patches of rank jungle, where the lion 
and hyena reigned in undistur ferocity, and mounds of mud cities, 
where, thus lurking with the human race, lived in almost equal brutality, 
of whom no man might bring back records. Immediately below us was 
the Nile, now no longer restrained by banks, but pouring its red flood of 
fertility over the land, until Egypt became one vast lake. 

The various causeways, winding along, from village to village, had a 
pretty effect ; and some of the smaller clumps of houses were converted 
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surrounded by belts of the date palm. W 
, the tender » Hows wheat was coming up immediate- 
these was as refreshing to the eye, as water to the | 
that old river, now covered with rafts and kandjias 
eyed girls from Memphis had once floated 
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dark ! 
in turn, tried to outbuarn Clepatra’s lamps, in their 


down Mee and, 
ae A ° .”” as Herodotus would say, “ I would rather not 
speak ;” but I have no doubt they were things to be invited to; only, of 


up characters at, as authors and artists say when they are 
. Pout now the dark-eyed Mempbian girls are gone—they | 
ve been those unlovely forms Mr. Pettigrew now and then un- 
Canopus is gone, and nobody even knows where it was, or | 
about it, except that its festive people kept uncommon! late | 
and perhaps sang choruses to the sistrum, of their determination to | 
y out from their homes, until sunrise woke the tuneful Memnon, and 
lamps in the night-boats of the Peninsular and Oriental ye 
one illuminate the midnight river. The minarets of Cairo were glitter- 
in the sun, to the west, and to the left, towards Shoobra ; on the 
of the river the land was very rich and green, even to Heliopolis ; 
beyond this the Suez desert commenced ; and then there was nothing 
n, for miles, and miles, and miles. ‘ 
luncheon. Baas’s labels were lying about the Pyramids ; 
lates were of the old blue willow pattern, and the knives were 
stamped “ London made.” It was impossible to get away from England 
anywhere. The very antiquities that the Arabs sold, the little gods, that 
commenced by asking a dollar a piece for, and finally disposed of at 
g a dozen, had a suspicious Staffordshire air about them, and Eng- 
lish money was the current coin. They gave Brown a bad sixpence in 
proof of the gradual advance of civilization on the Lybian de- 
gert—and understood halfpence as well as we did. But they entertained 
& greater t for the pennies with rims, “carthorse pennies,” as we 
used to call them at school, than for the later coins. 
Brown was very happy. He was leaning at his ease, pon the blocks of 
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stone, with a bottle of pale ale at his side, a cigar in his mouth, and 
“ Herodotus” in his from which he now and then read comical pieces ; 
how, when a conflagration took place in Egypt, a supernatural impulse 
geized all the cats, who threw themselves into flames ; and how, when 
@ cat died a natural death ina house, all the family shaved their eyebrows; 
how the carried the dead body of his father in an egg of myrrh to 

it in the temple of the sun; and how the crocodile allowed the 
couilee to enter his mouth and eat the leeches that collected there under 
water. 

At all this Brown laughed immensely, and said Herodotus was as good 
as Punch, and he would as soon have known him as Mr. Keeley, whom he 
defined as a very humorous party. 

It was evening when we got back to Cairo. The Overland Mail, home- 
ward-bound, arrived from Suez, and Shepheard’s was crowded with 

Some ladies and babies had even invaded my room. But, at 
, accommodation was, somehow or other, found for everybody ; and I 


was glad to get to bed. 

But not to for long after the Arab story-tellers had ceased on the 
Esbekeyall, and the coffee-sheds were closed, I heard Brown in the sal/e-d- 
manger, which was next my own room, offering cigars to everybody, tell- 

wonderful tales about storms on the Alps ; wey first shoot- 
ing in Surrey to half a dozen dried-up old swells, who not a liver 
amongst them, when they met in Eng and; and, voy he singing a song 
about the maids of merry England, which. coupled with the brandy-pawnee 
at last made the com ny —— think they were in England already ; 
—and in the midst of this I went to sleep. 
EE —_——e——— 


GUARDED SECRETS. 


'. There are few places filled with more startling materials for the ro- 
mancist than the much-neglected secret drawer. ret passages, hidden 
vaults, tapestry-veiled doors, traps leading downwards through the floor, 
and escapes opening upward through the sky-light, we have in abundance ; 
but the narrow, and apparently insignificant receptacle that holds within 
it, unseen by vulgar eyes, the hoarded secret of a heart and of a lifetime— 


the man should be without them! But these are yet under the seal that lies | house. The very rooks, so my informant told me, 


so heavily on all living a Some day, t we, none of us, like 
to think of that—strange may overhaul them. Pity it is that so 
few of us have strength of soul enough, or, it may be, warning-time enough, 
ere the Great Revealer steals upon us, to enable us to put beyond the 
reach of sacrilegious eyes our most darling secrete! Ob, could we but 
summon the nerve to them with our own moving fingers upon some 
funeral pyre! Could we but watch them slowly consuming! But no; we 
cannot do this. While we bave life they are ours. It would seem like 
bidding an eternal farewell to our protecting genius, to put away the 

an spectres of lost dead loves, and mystic memories. No! 

t us treasure them while we yet walk among the living. But, ob, may 
some kind and pitying hand, when we lie silenced, bury them with us, un- 
profaned by asingle look ! 

A singular instance of this silent treasuring up of one solitary thought, 
and in the breast of a child, fell under my knowledge not long ago, while 
staying by the sea-side, at the house of some old friends. They were at 
the same time visited by a little girl of about seven mag of age, who had 
been confided to their care, in order that she might have the benefit of the 
sea-bathing, recommended for some weakness of the spine, under which the 
child suffered. She was the loveliest little creature I ever beheld—quiet 

and shy, too, though least so with me, for whom she at once took a strong 
liking. Our hostess, who every night made a point of seeing her young 
charge put comfortably to bed, always remained in the room until the 
child bad said her prayers. When her ordinary devotions had hewn. guise 
through aloud, the child invariably bent down her head upon the , at 
the side of which she knelt, and offered up some prayer silently within her- 
self. What this prayer was, nothing could induce her to reveal. Her pa- 
rents were questioned about it; but though perfectly aware of the fact, 
they were unable to solve the question. It was of course a thing altoge- 
ther too sacred to be intruded on by any forceful appeal, and al ties 
remained in their ignorance. 1 own that when first I was told of it, the 
secret ap to be of so strange and unearthly a character, that I trem- 
bled as one who suddenly stands faced by a spirit. It seemed like a silent 
communing with angels. Feeling very anxious to witness with my own 
eyes what faterested me 80 oo in the telling, I one night, with my lit- 
tle friend’s consent, accompanied her to her room. As usual, the prayers 
were repeated aloud, and then followed the silent offering up of that pure 
young heart. So holy was the hour, that I held my breath for very rever- 
ence, the tears springing to my eyes with sudden emotion. Surely angelic 
hosts hovered above that small bowed-down head, on whose golden locks 
a halo seemed to rest! Whatever was that silent, guarded, and mysterious 
prayer—and sometimes it struck me that it might possibly have relation 
to either a dread of dying, or to her anticipations of her near heaven, as 
she was at the time out of health—whatever that prayer might be, that it 
was a beautiful and a pure one, I am sure—the purest and the best, per- 
haps, in all the long catalogue of ed secrets. 

Be secret, which in every age as been moet carefully and religiously 
guarded—guarded in terror and dismay, through inconceivable wrong and 
suffering, through life and up to the gravye’s brink, not perhaps even then 
to be rendered up to those who stand around scattering their last tears 
with the “dust to dust”’—is the secret of birth. Instances of the kind al- 
luded to are so numerous and so startling, that it would be difficult to in- 
vent any story surpassing in interest the already written and attested re- 
cords of that most dangerous secret. There are few families who cannot 
recount, from the oral traditions of their house, some legend touching on 
this subject—strange glimpses of some half developed tragedy, if not so 
terrible as that of the ‘“ Family of Montorio,” yet sufficiently suggestive to 
people the dreams of their hearers for nights tocome. Such tales I re- 
member to have heard in Scotland. One, in particular, struck me as most 
singular, because, though generations have been born, and have passed 
out of being since the occurrences narrated took place, no clue was ever 
found to the secret so cautiously and mysteriously guarded.; The follow- 
ing is an outline of the tradition :— 

A couple, coming whence no man knew, arrived one sharp winter night 
amid the smoke of Edinburgh. The wife was younger than her husband 
by some years, and, possibly from the fact of this disparity of age, looked 
up to him with a feeling of reverential devotion, belonging rather to a 











~ ! perhaps more—the darkening presence of a household, the “ skeleton | daughter than to a wife. It was noticed, indeed, by all who knew them, 
be ind the door,” seems altogether to have escaped the vigilant research | that she had even thus early, in her wedded life, laid down for herself a 
of the curious—hang visibly about our very doors. We are all familiar | law of more strict and unquestioning obedience than is usually practised 
with relics of various kinds, from the sentimental lover’s hair-filled locket | by even the best of wives. The result of this blind submission, as will be 
down to the religiously-guarded “heart of Montrose.” Some people are | seen, must have borne hard upon a pure heart and tender conscience, 
essentially relic-lovers, and will make far-off pilgrimages for the bare sight | such as hers were represented to have been, though not perhaps until 
of an iron belt or a knotted cord vouched for as the castigatory badge of | added years had brought home the lesson rightly understood by few— 


some mouldered monk, and feel a strange gratification in being permitted 








to kiss the dust from the worn stones trodden by the feet of those whose | human soul, authorising him to rule its obedience contrary to God’s 


once unhonoured graves centuries have since hallowed into something akin 
to the divine. From the mystic to the real is a wide bound, and few care 
to take the leap. But leaving to the star-gazer his more dazzling horizon, 
let us gather round us for a brief space the lowlier interests of humanity : 
Jet us look with reverent eyes into the secret drawer. 

M fp mend had an old-fashioned cabinet, portioned out, as was the 
me of constructing such commodities in her day, into sundry small 
shelves, drawers, and odd-covered boxes. The centre compartment of this 
same old chest opened like a door, having lock and key, and within was a 
long sliding-drawer, occupying the entire depth of the cabinet. That in 
this drawer something very precious was stored, all her children knew. 
None, however, dared to pry into their mother’s guarded secret. Her hus- 
band, it was more than suspected, could have thrown some light on the 
matter ; but he was never known to do so, and silence rested on the un- 
known occupant of the drawer; the mystery remained a mystery up to 
the day of my = grandmother’s death. But when the cold hand can 
no more unlock a cabinet than it can unlock the door through which the 
warm, conscious life has passed ; and when the palsied foot, lying stark 
in its dusty dwelling, no more mounts the stair to the guarded treasure- 
house of all that was once so dear—then comes the revealer ; comes, per- 
haps, in the form of a prying sick-nurse, one of those death-watches at the 
sight of whom the living quake. Or it may be, that hands more tender 
deal in greater reverence with the departed spirit’s cast-off apparel, hold- 
ing sacred for the sleeper’s sake those forsaken relics wept and prayed 
over by the waking eyes that are never more to weep and pray on this 
earth again 


In the present case, it was so. The contents of the secret drawer were 
committed to the flames, in accordance with the expressed wish of the dy- 
ing. But somehow or other the secret oozed out. It would appear that, 
like most other dmothers, mine had early in life had a love-affair—as 
that deepest-striking of all woman’s experiences, is somewhat irreverently 
termed. It was the old story; the man she loved went abroad without 
eg aeaee just that one word for which her soul thirsted, and which, 
nev ess, had found a thousand other utterances scarcely to be mis- 

taken. For there was a dreury silence between the two. Then 
came my grandfather, with his earnest courtship. Under the feeling, that 
she was not justified in cherishing a predilection so apparently unres- 
—_— to by the earliest object of her affection, she yielded, after a pro- 
longed struggle, to my grandfather's suit. No sooner, however, was she 
aanely engaged to him, than there came a letter in the old, unforgotten 
handwriting! Oh, you: who have ever listened with beating hearts for 
the postman’s knock, fully prepared for all it might bring, think for one 
moment how the coming of this letter, long even unhoped for, and now too 
Jate, knocked at the heart of her who received it! Now, my grandmother 
had a conscience, and a more than commonly tender one. Her first im- 
= of course was to tear open the letter, but a second thought stayed 
hand. She had long ago made the fact of this early attachment known 
to my grandfather. at she now did, then, was at once to tell him she 
had received such a letter, and that, as his affianced wife, she could not 
and would not read it. Was she fantastic in her notions of right and 
wrong? I do not believe so; I do not think she could have done a better 
or a wiser thing. Out of her act, no suffering could possibly fall upon the 
man to whom she was pledged, and whose happiness was henceforth in her 
keeping, though much of pain bore heavily upon her. That letter, with 
its unbroken seal, lay, her life, shut up in the old musty cabinet, 
where it stood revealed at last. That, acting up to the truest spirit of her 
intention, she fought long and victoriously against the desire to fathom 
what those hidden characters contained—whether or not they bore that 
assurance of love which would once have been joy unutterable—we are 
bound to believe. Upon one solitary occasion alone was she ever seen to 
wrestle with her temptation. After a meek endurance of one of my grand- 
father’s pried way] he had . stormy temper—she was found seated, 
weeping » before the open door of that guarded chest wherein 
yo aan vi 
emn as such sabjects must be, and are, there is a blessed comfort in 
the thought of them. It is a gracious thing to feel that there is something, 
be it what it may, of real truth—ot iasting good ; something which neither 
time, nor trial, nor the common wear tear of actual, dull, everyda 
ae gue = ofa _ Do men know y po of way Ney = as 1 
= : cannot say; but I should fancy they do not. 
steady, unfaltering devotion of a lon life to one thought and 
membrance I own I never found save in + eno ~ 


higher law. The married pair, it would seem, had been united for some 
years ; yet no offspring had been ted to their prayers. It was now 
that, while living in the utmost retirement in an obscure street, the hus- 
band introduced to his wife an old Scotch nurse, bearing in her arms a 
new-born child. This child, said by him to be the posthumous son of a 
dear friend recently deceased, he represented it was his interest to adopt, 
and to produce to the world as his own. To insure his wife’s aid in the 
project, he carefully concealed from her whatever deep-laid schemes were 
working in his own mind—made very light of the affair—asserted that it 
was but to serve a temporary purpose, and that, the object in furtherance 
of which this singular deception was to be carried on, once attained, the 
whole thing should be revealed. 

A quick instinct of wrong in the mind of the young wife, made her at 
first hesitate ; but the recollection of that strict abnegation of her own 
will to which she had vowed herself, at last prevailed over her scruples, 
and the pleading looks of the eg little orphan, lying safe and warm 
within her arms, melting her soul, she took the forlorn babe to her bosom, 
and bestowed upon it heartily a mother’s care. The child proved sickly, 
a weary burden to any but a real mother; yet its foster-parent, though 
young and unused to such a we never for a moment shrunk from the 
responsibility she had incurred. The consequence naturally was, that the 
fw A learned to love her strongly and entirely. But towards his reputed 
father he at all times evinced a most strange and unaccountable aversion, 
amounting to an instinctive horror and shrinking from his presence. 
When the child had grown to be about a year old, Mr. A——g, the gentle- 
man in question, his plans now apparently matured, resolved at once to 
introduce his protégé to his family as his own legitimate born son and 
heir. Mr. A——g was a descendant of one of the old border families, re- 
nowned in history for many a raid and many a foray across the English 
frontier, and, judging from his deeds, the unscrupulous character and ad- 
venturous spirit of the early freebooter would seem to have been trans- 
mitted down through many generations, little modified by the march of 
centuries. And now came the poor wife’s trial. In her husband’s home, 
and under the eyes of his kindred and household, she was soon doomed to 
feel bitterly how a single deception inevitably leads to numerous others, 
and how one falsehood entails the necessity of a thousand more to follow 
in its wake. A mother in seeming, yet no mother in truth, her entire ig- 
norance concerning all that related to the birth of her supposed child be- 
came a subject of ridicule with the female members of the family. Sooner 
or later betrayal seemed inevitable. Nor was this all: the worst was to 
come. No sooner had the imposture been carried out successfully, than 
the young wife found herself about to become a mother. Here was a new 
involvement. She had, then, given up the birthright of her own child in 
favour of a stranger! It was true that the fact of the imposition of the 
adopted child could be proved, but what humiliation must accompany 
such a confession—what a heart-wearing tissue of law- roceedings might 


ing anxiety and strange discord followed. Heart-burnings of many kinds 
unavoidably arose out of a state of things so unnatural. The real son 
became a secondary consideration in the househo'd, the very servants 
ans favour with the presumed heir, and looking down on the “ younger 
rother. 
All this time the m was still maintained. Whence the adopted 
had come, and to mong belonged of right, was throughout kept a 
tome og #cret from the wife—her husband’s solitary admission to her be- 
= the effect, that the boy’s mother was a lady of noble birth: of the 
father he never spoke. Meanwhile, Mr. A——g made frequent and sudden 
journeys from home, no one knew whither or for what purpose, always re- 
turning as unexpectedly as he had de After these absences, he 
was observed to be gloomy, nay, almost fierce in his temper, his irritation 
showing itself especially towards the child of his adoption, between whom 
and himself a mortal antipathy appeared to exist, and to increase with the 
boy’s years. What might have been the issue in after-years, it is needless 
to surmise. The Gordian-knot of all this evil was suddenly and unaccount- 
ably cut by that unseen Hand, which has undone many another coil of 
mischief in the world. One day the adopted child was found drowned in 
the Tyne, which rolled its waters through Mr. A——g’s estate. There 
was a hurried and unsatisfactory inquest held on the body, and all was 
done. Through one breast—that of the wife—a secret shudder ran. A 
sickness as of death fell upon the heart of her who alone knew what hid- 
den temptation might have laid in wait, like the weird sisters of Macbeth 
urging on the man with whom her fate was bound up to the commission 





I myself confess to a few hoarded relics—Heaven forbid that any wo- 


of “a deed without a name.” From that hour a blight fell over the fatal 


that no mortal, even though he be a husband, has a right over any other lied him on his incredulit 


not be entailed by the commission! To the married pair, years of tortur- | i 


— 


from their 
customary haunts. Mysterious sights and sounds visited at eerie-hours 
old border mansion. Nay, report even went so far as to say, that int 
— a pe rose up from time to time before the eyes of 
. A——g’s desce’ ts, as if the soul of the departed refused to rest 
antil the secret of its birth, or perhaps of its death, was revealed. But to 
this day all is enveloped in mystery. It is true, that the bare fact of the 
imposition of such a child in place of a real heir, in course of time, aa4 
after the death of Mr. A——-g, got rumoured abroad ; but the actus} 
—s of the illfated victim of the imposture remained, and will now 
btless for ever remain, among the catalogue of those guarded secret, 
which the grave refuses to render up. 





A FEW MORE WORDS ABOUT PETERHOFF. 


In a former paper I mentioned the arrival of the Grand Duke at Peter. 
hoff. The Emperor still prolonged his stay in Germany, whither he hag 
gone to reconduct the Empress to her home, her Majesty having been on 
a Visit some weeks to the “ Brunnens of Nassau ;’’ therefore, on the broad 
manly shoulders of the Nasledenick devolved the responsible care of his 
fatherland during the temporary absence of his Sire. Now the military 
encamped around Peterhoff, thinking the present a favourable opporty. 
nity to relax in their rigid duties, had, on more occasions than one, 
fited by the absence of those vigilant eyes of the Kaisir’s, which 
escapes, even to the insignificance of a crooked stripe on a woman’s dress, 
or a button missing from a cadet’s jacket. 

The Grand Duke L’heritier, therefore, well knowing the escapades® per. 
petrated by some of the Peterhoff detachments under the immediate sur- 
veillance of that most a of disciplinarians and noble-hearted of men, 
his lamented uncle, the late Grand Duke Michael, whose place as Com. 
mander-in-Chief he now holds, had determined to take them by surprise, 
and as the malicious fates had willed it, just as the Czarovitch landed at 
the Imperial jetty, a party of officers, bound on a pleasure excursion up 
the Neva, having hired a steamboat for the day, were at the same moment 
starting from the pier a hundred yards distant. Of course to put back 
was but the work of an instant, and leaping into the vehicles 4 
they flew off in all directions to their stations situated in different parte of 
the town. 

The Grand Duke, however, had the advantage by a few and 
although several succeeded in gaining their quarters before the “ Tra. 
voga” or “call to arms” was sounded, the majority were doomed to 
arrest. 

A few days after this event I was contemplating the arran of 
some flowers on the balcony of an upper room, when an electric “ Was? 
Was ist das?” made me start, and looking down, I beheld an officer in the 
undress uniform of the Empress’ guards interrogating the child of David 
on the whereabouts of her father. Obtaining nothing satisfactory from 
the little girl, he himself went in pursuit, entering the yard by the porte 
cochére, which se ted David’s winter snuggery from our summer 
bower. It was the long looked-for Kaisir come at last. 

Hurrying down stairs to inform my friends of the near proximity of so 
illustrious a visitor, I was just in time to see his Majesty leave our 
kitchen, followed by all the astonished domestics, who stood in a group gaz- 
ing after him. 

it is impossible to describe the cook! But recently from the country, 
he had, for the first time, just looked upon his sovereign—that being next 
to God, whom he had been taught to venerate in his first uttered prayer. 
There he stood, a knife in one hand, a half-peeled turnip in the other, his 
mouth wide open, his eyesstrained to their utmost tension, and, surmount- 
ing all, a high white calico cap, which he had forgotton to remove, not- 
withstanding sundry notices to that effect in the shape of winks and 
pinches from his more sophisticated companions. But Arcentyou gazed 
on, heedless of aught save the vision he had seen, as if expecting its re- 
turn. When at length returning animation restored to him the use of his 
legs and tongue, he strode musingly back to his stove, muttering as he 
went “ Slavnoé! Slavnoé!”’+ This simple and significant tribute to the 
Czar’s Jupiter-like majesty of person is, perhaps, the most flattering he 
could receive, for, unattended, in an undress, and devoid of any insignia 
of high station, so imposing to a vulgar mind, the simple-minded serf was 
perfectly satisfied with the majesty of the ‘‘ man,’ no doubt thinking that 
God has thus qualified him to be the Czar and the father of all true Rus- 
sians. Hastily crossing the yard, the Kaisir with a bound cleared the 
three or four steps leading up to the corridor of David’s still unfinished 
abode, where his Majesty found the little man he sought. Having given 
his orders, enquired about the welfare of his family individually, and ral- 

Bey wre | the fate of his cottage, the Czar 
passed out through the mt entrance, vis-a-vis, to our co. 
the morning resort of our party, one reading aloud while the others were 
engaged in fancy work or drawing, was thus occupied when the Emperor 
appeared on the opposite landing. Descending a step or two, his Maj 
saluted us, at the same time rapping his spurs together, an wap etoge it 
said, addressed to the party at large an apology for what he was pleased 
to call his intrusion into our kitchen! pleading his ignorance that David 
had yet let his house, as prior to our coming the colonist had been accus- 
tomed to dwell in that particular part of it. Hence the reason of the 
Czar’s proceeding thither forthwith. His Majesty concluded by expressing 
a hope that none of the party would experience any ill effects from occu- 
pying the house ere it was quite dry. Bowing and adding a condescend- 
ing “ bon-jour,”’ the only French words he made use of, having spoken in 
Russ,t he stepped into his droschky, which awaited him on the rutty road, 





* Strict though he was, to the very letter of the law, yet the late Grand Duke 
Michael enjoyed an act of witty daring on the part of the young officers, and 
though sometimes attended by a wide breach of discipline, he has been known 
to — it over with but trivial punishment. Few there were, even among the 
wild and daring spirits who annually emerge from the schools to the promotion 
of ‘ one star’ rank, to tiny epaulets, swords, and spurs—and time and will for 
any wild scheme, sufficiently bold to brave the Grand Duke’sfrown. There was 
one, however, whose daring freaks served the Prince with an exciting oan 
from the dull monotony of dooming to arrest for the petty offence of long hair, 
long spurs, or buttons loose. Young V—— scorned such childish misdemean- 
ours ; his pranks were dashing and bold, and conducted with so much humour 
and frankness that he rarely met detection or punishment. The following is one 
of ~. multitudinous escapades, which the late Grand Duke relished exceed- 
ingly. 
V—— belonged to a squadron of lancers, one of the smartest guard , 
whose head-quarters, summer and winter, were at Peterhoff. In the winter, 
this summer paradise is dreary in the extreme, therefore it is scarcely surprising 
that the officers in command there are besieged with applications from their su- 
balterns for leave to visit the gay capital so enticingly near. —V——’s 
ments in St. emcees | were extremely numerous, and having long since ex- 
pended his oft-repeated ‘‘ leaves” he no longer troubled Count N——, his com- 
manding officer with applications, but took “ French leave,” and visited the 
capital continually. On one of these expeditions, he had just entered St. Peters- 
burg when he beheld the Grand Duke Michael meeting him at right angles, in 
the great Plain Isaac, but at a considerable distance. They p , and V— 
hoped he had done so maperceived ; he looked back, and to his dismay saw that 
the Prince had changed his course, and, woe be to him, that his horses’ heads 
were directed to Peterhoff! Accustomed to contingencies of the kind v—, 
without a moment's hesitation, followed the Prince, till within a convenient dis- 
tance, then slipping from his sledge, he gathered up the long skirts of his mili- 
ary manteau, and after a smart run for it, succeeded in overtaking the impe- 
rial caleche. ——e up behind, he seated himself comfortably on the foot- 
board, ever and anon hearing the Grand Duke urging his coachman to make all 
haste, being sure he had caught the defaulter at last. They proceeded thas, till 
within a short distance of Count N——’s residence, whither the Prince was 
bound, when V—— leaped from his hiding place, and by a short cut 
in getting there before the Grand Duke, a could scarcely credit the ovine’ 
of his senses, on alighting from his carriage, to receive a salute from v—, 
some paces in advance of him, stood cool and collected, as if he had been sta- 
tionary there for hours. “ Ha, sir! how is this? I saw you but an hour since 
in the streets of St. Petersburg,” said the Chief, somewhat sternly.“ But your 
Imperial Highness sees me here. How can that be possible ?” replied V—» 
nothing daunted. ‘“ Come, come now,” continued the Prince in an undertone, 
and drawing nearer, ‘ entre nous, just tell me how you got down here ral 
in that case with pleasure,” replied V—— “ the equipage of your 
sm — Ld friendly service for me.” 
ificent, magnificent. 
¢ OF late years, the Czar is particular on this subject, and always makes 0s, 
of his own mellifiuous mother tongue where it is not necemary 4 
ploy another. The Peterburger nobility are aware of the to 
encourage Russ, but nothing short of an Im Ukase induce them of 
support what their nationality ought to prompt. From the would 0B 
the present century, till within the last few a ror’ 
no account permit a Russian book to lie on her , and the sae 
ration begin to study the tical construction ‘of their superb ae 
Many Russian children of high rank in the northern capital grow up im system 
nobility 





ignorance of Russ, and, to say, that while this 
progresses with rapid strides, and the first words of the 
are uttered in a foreign tongue, the children of the 
the lan of their adoption. Mostly all the children possess # fh 
matical knowledge of it ; they begin with it, in childhood of a necessity, ou 
{oath pares the stady os s pleasure. I have m heard 8 


or of Tank, to her shame be it told, forbid ber lt to vlaced 
an more e i against a 

three of the most elegant, pilittle creatures in the world under me 
of a French bonne and Cockney waiting maid, both soidisant gover= 
and equally ignorant of the first elements of their own languages. 
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of which (I hope we may be pardoned) we watched the hand- 

pg a borne A'4,. fo his light p rrratnay which was skilfully navi- 
bys t Hercules of a coachman, but who, notwiths ing all 
care, had nearly deposited his sovereign in one of the clay ruts, for 
the droschky, with its precious freight looked somewhat like a ship ina 
storm, now sarmounting the wave and now sinking into the valleys be- 
tween, till, gaining the wooden bridge, the hoofs of the spirited horse re- 
sounded thereon at a thundering pace, and soon after the little white 
horse-hair foraging c ae only object in the distance discernible about 
the Czar) was seen whir ing along through the winding avenues at in- 


This Herculean “ Jehu” of the Czar’s is an old favourite ; and one who 


has driven his Majesty for many years. Sometime since he brought upon | 
himself a well merited touch of the Imperial displeasure. Driving the 


Em one day in St. Petersburg, a poor yesvosgick* came in contact 
with the 


droschky, but so slight was the collision that his Imperial master | 


had not even remarked it. The coachman, however, exasperated at what 
be considered an insult, took note of his number, en passant, and on his 
return to the palace gave it in charge to the police, and the yesvosgick 
was dragged off to prison. f 

Several days after, when the police charges were being disposed of, 
an officer waited upon the Emperor to know his Majesty’s pleasure re- 


ting the yesvosgick in custody by his orders. The astonished Czar | 


replied that he had never given any such, and immediately instituted 


an enquiry, whereupon it appeared that the irritated coachman had taken | 


the law into his own.hands. The Czar ordered him to depart immediately 
for “ Czarskoé Celo,” or Czar’s land, or estate, there to groom the horses 
in the Imperial stables till further notice. About six months after this the 
Czar, thinking his old favourite had been sufficiently punished, drove 
down to Czarskoe Celo, and on getting into his carriage to return to St. 
Petersburg, ordered his old servant to rive him home. * 

The morning after the Kaisir’s visit saw our “cabane the centre of an 


animated scene. The pers were at work and fifty of the Emperor's | 
a 


labourers levelled the clay rats. Picturesque groups, with flowing beards, 
sandalled feet, dignity of mien, and beauty of countenance, more akin to 
the sages of old than to modermstone breakers, sat round blocks of Fin- 
nish granite, breaking them up into small pieces, which other troups of 
Grecian sages carried off in primitive receptacles, resembling hand-bar- 
rows, to spread as a foundation upon the newly-created road. ' 

Thus, for a time, all communication from without was entirely cut off, 
except by a private road hitherto used only by the imperial family, which, 
rather than intrude upon, we preferred making use of a rough punt-like 
boat which provided with cushions and a carpet, made a capital ferry- 
boat. Indeed, the old bark was in constant requisition ; no sooner had 
she conveyed one party across, than another appeared on the opposite side, 
calling out for help. ‘ 

In the forenoon she got through all the business for the household, 
bringing successive cargoes of , flesh, and fowl, bread and green-gro- 

, brought, in the first instance, from St. Petersburgh, and in the next, 
dealt out by His Majesty’s perceres to the inhabitants of Peterhoff. In 
the forenoon, with her carpets all spread and cushions placed, the smart 
old thing awaited the arrival of company ; and, to tell the truth, every- 
body we knew came to look at us, under the novel circumstances of our 
imprisonment. With the rest, came the last of the censuscollectors, who, 
in accordance with a bye-law framed exclusively for Peterhoff, are ob- 
liged to wait upon every new resident, to enquire the name, rank, num- 
ber, and condition of the family, the last place of their abode, the number 
of the servafits, and all particulars relating to them :—whether bond or 
free? natives or foreign? their own or hired? &., &c. The list ofall 
such particulars are, when complete, placed before the Emperor, who marks 
out such names as he has good reason to disapprove of, when they are 
obliged to quit immediately. But as the majority of families secure their 
summer residences during the winter, the list is generally made and pre- 
sented before they leave the capital, so that if “ black balled” they may 
receive the intimation before incurring the expense and trouble of remov- 
ing. In after arrangements, as in the case of the Countess, a fresh list of 
such arrivals have to be made and presented. I have never heard of a case 
of expulsion, and should think this wise regulation was more to keep peo- 
pe on their best behaviour, than for the punishment of existing offenders. 

he inhabitants of Peterhoff are fully cognizant of the comfort and safety 
of this enquiry. They are mostly all acquainted one with the other, and 
like one large family, relying upon the fraternity of all its members, they 
deliver themselves up to most perféct security in their free and easy ar- 
rangements and mode of life. The ladies of the family pass the whole of 
the day in the open air either in the verandahs, porticos, or galleries at- 
tached to the houses, where they have their meals served, often close upon 
the highway, or, strolling away in separate detachments, find themselves 
miles from home, unattended and without the least fear of intrusion, even 
rom a drunken man!t {n what part of the world could one meet with 
the same privilege? These enquiries are sometimes conducted in the most 
aggravated manner by the lackey in power, who drags in the Imperial 
name, to cover abuses it would be the very first toresent. Their is nothing 
to be done, however, but to submit, unless appeal be made to the redresser 
of every grievance that comes within his ken—to the Czar himself, which 
is easier than may be supposed, viz, through the ample medium of the 
town post; but for petty annoyances, who would trouble the Czar or 
evoke his intervention ? 

And now, the whole of Peterhoff is astir—the Imperial Family are in 
Russia—the Czar has returned to his children, and the Czaritza to her 
cottage home, and her flowers in the wood at Alexandra; and in a 
few days the Imperial pair will take up their abode for the season, at 
this much-loved retreat. Even my cold, calculating Scotch nature is 
imbued with the genial gladness visible on every countenance, which is 
evidently of the heart—hearty, and extending to the lowest serf in the 
household. 

Every walk, every avenue, every islet, every villa, every nook and 
corner of imperial property, and that may be said to comprise nearly 
the whole of Peterhoff, is now invaded by detachments of painters, de- 
corators, dusters, gardeners, hedge-cutters, and road sweepers, running 
hither and thither in all the hurry and bustle of some coming event of 
importance. Something like the amusements anticipated are at length 
about to be realised. Reviews, military manceuvres, balls, national fétes, 
and the inauguration of the newly-erected “ Vauxhall,” by a series of balls 


ens on the banks of the Thames, and indeed scarcely in this, for in 
mouth of the foreigner it becomes more nearly allied to the cockney 
“ Wauxhball.” Almost all the summer resorts here have these “ Vauxhalls,” 
which, although they differ materially from the original type, neverthe- 
less some recognisable features, but in this one at Peterhoff there 
is 0 of the kind. It is simply an establishment connected with the 
baths, like that of Boulogne, Ostend, or any other of the fashionable ba- 
thing towns on the French and Belgian coasts—places of re-union for the 
. smoking, and news-reading public during the summer. 
The establishment, or ageneny to its misnomer, “ Vauxhall” at Peter- 
| hoff, is a pretty Swiss cottage-style of house, surrounded by an ornament- 
al — and close to the water side. As the bathing in the Gulf of 
Finland is little better than a dip in a fresh water lake. it f not likely to 
entice strangers from a distance, but the establishment is largely patron- 
ised by government — and young men detained in St. Petersburg 
during the week, who, from Saturday till Monday, exclusive of holy-days 
and fetes, revel in the delices of Peterhoff’s rural sweets, and refreshing 
baths, which, in the absence of others of a more invigorating kind, are duly 
appreciated. 
Phis season, several English yachters and their friends, bound hither for 
| the regatta, put up at the Vauxhall, and I am told that the accommoda- 


} 


tion is clean, comfortable, and reasonable. 
| The lower floor of the house is divided into ball, supper, and ante-rooms, 
| which in the absence of fétes and balls are used for the purposes of the 





hotel. 

_At the garden gate of this new erection we now alighted, and the first 
object which met the eye, was the Czar, in his never-to-be-mistaken white 
foraging cap and favourite undress uniform of the Empress’ guard, tower- 
ing, a head at least, above the surrounding crowd, that filled every path 
and commandable part of the garden. ere had been a lottery* in the 
afternoon for the benefit of the Patriotic Society of St. Petersburg, and 

amusements of various kinds having been devised to attract parchaners, 
the steamers from the capital brought down great numbers, who, it was 
expected would return to town by the seven and eight o’clock boats, but 
having learned the fact, that there was to be a ball, they stayed on, and 
had taken up strong positions in every available spot of the ball-room, 

ges and corridors, and even clambering to the tops of the windows 
outside, so that within they presented a perfect study of heads and faces, 
full, half, and quarter, eyes of every shade, from the Sarmatian blue to the 
most piercing black ; noses of every mould, rows of beautiful teeth set off 
by chubby lips, or just seen through overhanging beards of black or nut- 
brown. 

At four o’clock the children of the nobility had mustered in considera- 
ble numbers, and, for two or three hours, had figured away for the benefit 
of the Patriotic Society’s funds, as their relatives of maturer growth were 
about to do now. Several of these little sprites were most unwillingly being 
led off just as we entered,—pretty, bright-eyed, pale little things, flounced, 
frilled, and frizzled to their very crowns. 

The Emperor and Empress had been here from an early hour, but judg- 
ing by the hilarity of the Czar, his Majesty seemed to be enjoying the 
festivity with as much gout as if just arrived. A troup of mote in 
all the grace of their holiday attire, crowded round their “ Gosoodar,” or 
“ Master,’’—the Czar—singing and dancing to their heart’s content, and 
the evident amusement of his Majesty. who positively convulsed with 
laughter, displayed the whole range of his white teeth, as verse after verse 
of the air they sang called forth renewed applause. 

The dress of these peasants is very picturesque and becoming. It con- 
sists of loose black velvet trousers, tucked into capacious leather boots, a 
Turkey red cotton shirt worn over the trousers, and confined by a black 
velvet vest without sleeves. In their hand they held smart little beaver 
hats, low-crowned, with the brim turned up, and several peacook’s feathers 
stuck short into the band. Their clean glossy brown heads of hair, parted 
down the middle in front, and hanging in thick evenly cropped masses 
behind, the prototype of the mode recently worn in Paris, and styied after 
the original “ 4 la Moojick.”’ ; 

Leaving the Czar, we proceeded through a crowded balcony without, 
and an equally-well packed corridor within, to the ball room, which sur- 


likely to take their cue in the matter of indulgences from Charles 
First, bat in any item of worldly relaxation the flat of Old Nol a a 


law to Oliver St. Jobn, Prynne, and the whole host of Puritans, With 
the Restoration tobacco reappeared, and its course has been triussphant 
ever since, augmenting year by year, and rolling its clouds of emoke 
over the land in thicker and denser clouds than weed iteelf. 

A paper in the “ Journal of the Statistical Society” shows that, taking 
each ten years from 1821 to 1851, the average annual consumption 
head for each in the United Kingdom, respectively, amounts te 
eleven, twelve, thirteen and sixteen ounces. In round numbers, them, 
each man, woman, and child consumes a pound of tobacco in the year ; 
but official statements always fall short of the real trath, and we 
move ently that, in this respect, tobacco is no exception to the gen- 
eral rule. 

The duty on tobacco is so enormous, ranging from 400 to 1400 per cent, 
that only about one half of what is consumed pays duty, the other half is 
smuggled. This at once raises the consumption to two pounds per head, 
——then, very few females smoke, and certainly no children of either sex 
below eight eee treat themselves to cigar or snuff-box, and so cutting off 
females, and males in minority, we calee the consumption of male adults 
to eight pounds, if we further allow for non-smoking members of the com- 
munity, we shall bring it to sixteen pounds to each tobacco consumer,— 
which, high as such an allowance undoubtedly is, would 
be reckoned as short commons to inveterate smokers and snuffers 

Other nations are equally forward in the consumption of tobacco. 
In France, where in common with other European countries the duty is 
raised by monopoly, the taxation from this source {is nearly five millions. 
In Denmark the consumption in 1848 was upwards of six millions of 
pounds, which to a population of about a million and a half, yields the 
great consumption of nearly seventy ounces, In warm eastern countrjes, 
where the plant is freely cultivated, and where it is absolved from impost, 
the consumption is to an extent that transcends all our European ex- 

riences. The writer whom we have quoted, and who appears to have 

ormerly been a missionary, mentions that in Siam the use of tobacco is 
universal. “The natives chew in moderate quantities, bat smoke per- 
petually ; the cigar is ever in the mouth, or stuck bebind the ear ready for 
use.”” Amongst the Burmese it is still more aniversal,—rank, sex, and 
age forming no exception to the custom. “I have seen children,” 
he add, “ scarcely three years old who seemed quite familiar with it,” 

Our statist winds up by an attempt to estimate the consumption 
of this favourite narcotic agent throughout the world. He reckons the 
population of the globe to be, in round numbers, a thousand millions, 
and he sets down seventy ounces (the Denmark ave ) as the 
cosmopolitan absorption. If this be reckoned too high for Britain, let it 
be remembered that a native of the Burman empire would esteem seven 
ounces as the “ feeble cheer of the Dane,” and that we must set off - 
dental temperance against oriental extravagance, and we shall then find 
that the Baltic will pretty fairly represent a medium of which the Thames 
is one extreme and the Ganges another. Holding, then, to the calculation 
of seventy ounces to each of the members of the human race, the result is 
close upon two millions of tons. About half of the inward or outward 
tonnage of British shipping for one year would be necessary for the trans- 

rtation of this quantity of the plant, and the value, if assumed at the 

ow figure of twopence a pound, would yield nearly thirty-six millions 
and a half of sterling money. 

It would be difficult to set limits to the probable consumption of this 
popular vegetable ; it has increased, is increasing, and no legislation can 
or ever will be able to put it down. As a source of revenue, it is an item 
in the budget dear to every chancellor of the exchequer, and it is #0, not 
only because it yields four and a half millions, and is likely to yield more, 
but because it is a conserved item, about which politicians do not trouble 
themselves. Sanitarians plead for the emancipation of soap, and bumant- 
tarians lift up their voices against the duty on tea, (that on toast is no 
longer a grievance,) but nobody ever speaks a word in favour of Havan- 
nah cigars, mid twist, or Lundyfoot’s high-dried. It is held to be a luxury, 
clear and unmistakable as champagne, armorial bearings, or a lady’s lap 
dog. And yet economists have not hesitated to recommend reduction of 











rounded by a phalanx, not of fighting men, but of elbowing and pushing 
women, presented an impenetrable barrier to our progress. Finding it 
impossible either to advance or retreat, we patiently resigned ourselves 
to the vicissitudes of the moment, hoping some luckly chance might send 
in our way some military friend bold enough to storm the line for us, 
amusing ourselves meanwhile by an analysis of such incidents as came 
within the narrow limits of our position. At one end of the ball room 
was the music gallery, and on the opposite side, behind us, and in the cor- 
ridor, through part of which we had just passed, and separated from the 
dancing room only by a line of pillars, arose a stage or succession of steps, 
coverst with scarlet cloth, and reaching nearly to the ceiling. Upon 
these were arranged the lottery prizes, massive looking ornaments of 
richly embossed gold and silver, and tastefully relieved antique vases and 
corbeilles of flowers, the whole surrounded by a forest of evergreens. 
The pel was extremely brilliant, and costly to all appearance, and the 
united a of our aed 4 was one of regret that we had not availed our- 
selves of a few—although very improbable—chances of becoming the 
fortunate possessors of some one of the dazzling treasures spread out so 
temptingly before us. Truly “non o oro tutto quel che luce,” for, on 
nearer inspection, this magnificent collection of objects of virtu, proved 
to be but tinsel and French lacquer ; sufficiently remunerative, however, 
for the low-priced tickets, viz., one shilling and sixpence each. 

Lotteries are said to be prohibited in Russia except for special purposes 
of this kind. Each, before it can be drawn, must pay a fine of fifteen per 
cent. on the amount, for tickets printed, whether they sell or not, to the 
domo, or town. Notwithstanding this great drawback, lotteries, are of 
frequent occurrence and sometimes on a larger scale. The last winter, 
viz., the great ‘“‘ Tombola’’ sold 40,000 tickets at three shillings each. 

“‘ Make way, the Empresscomes,”’ said several voices near, and the next 
moment the barrier opened, and Czaritza appeared leaning on the arm of 
her third son, the handsome, merry, Grand Duke Nicholas, who con- 
ducted her Majesty towards the prizes. We had now no difficulty in pro- 
ceeding and had just gained commodious standing-room among some 
friends, when Marie Nicholievna, Grand Duchess of Leuchtenberg, the 
Emperor’s eldest daughter, made her entrée, attended by her ladies and a 
gay train of demoiselles d’honneur. Her Imperial Highness was soon 


and lotteries for charitable purposes, under the immediate patronage of | after joined by her brothers, the Grand Dukes Constantine and Michael, 


the Czar, Czaritza, and imperial family, presents a prospectus of more 
than ordinary interest to these Northern pleasure-seekers, whose greatest 
enjoyment of life appears to be pour s’ amuser—this, their motto, is the 
aim and end of every arrangement--the only cure for that terrible scourge, 
tedium vite, which rages here even with increasing virulence. 

The indefinite nature of this new entertainment, under the head of 
“Vauxhall,” so far staggered the matrons of this aristocratic community 
that they put a peremptory veto to their daughters’ attendance, while the 
young ladies, smitten with the novelty and goaded on to rebellion by the 
inflammatory reports of brothers and beaux, who pronounced it to be the 
best thing of the season, had determined, nolens volens, to go. Probably 
some rumour of this revolutionary state of social affairs had penetrated to 
mae eho for elucidatory programmes, with tickets accompanying, 
were forwarded by the directors to the refractory dames, which calmed 
the raffled feelings both of mothers and daughters by the flattering honour 
conferred ; for ladies tickets were only procurable by application to the 
directors, and then not by purchase, but favour. 

For one of the first of these etertainments, and the most distingué 
~ ~4 season, it was our good fortune to have tickets of invitation sent 

The hour named was eight, and the order for dress understood to be 
negligé and in bonnets, the most difficult of toilettes to arrange with effect 
for a brilliantly illuminated ball-room. There was no help for it however, 
and as the invitation was of the usual short description, we had to make 
the most of the couple of days allowed us. A select committee was there- 
fore convened, and the concentrated taste of the family debated with closed 

on the all-important question at issue. The debate ended, a foot- 
man might be seen running forth at the top of his speed to catch the first 
steamer for St. Petersburg, the return boat brin ing him back, laden with 
numberless band-boxes, containing an accumulation of treasures in the 


Sepe of flowers, feathers, and tulle, from the well-stored wardrobes in | 


wn. A dozen expert hands set to work, devouring scissors flashed sla 
dash, me snow-white pathless tracts of poult de soie and tulle, at 
—_ needles darted meteor-like through immeasyrable space. The up- 
oat of all was a pretty array of modest robes moutent that issued from 
pe A ects Just in time to put on—and which, with bonnets of white 

» Sarni de boutons cerise, completed the family toilette for the new 
costume de bal 4 la Vauxhall. And at half- eight, off we set in a 
couple of close carriages to the scene of festivity, four versts distant from 
the Ii rence 

t it not be supposed that this remote Vauxhall on the shores of the 
Finnish Galf, bears any other affinity than in name to our once far-famed 


* Driver of a hired vehicle, equivalent to a Lond i 
w hie tee sad eee on cabman in position, but a 
t Spirits are probibited in Peterhoff under @ penalty. 





the Prince of Saxe and several distinguished Austrians, Prussian and 
German visitors. The Empress having looked at the prizes now advanced 
up the centre of the room, looking about her right and left, and bowing, 
en passant, to several ladies in the crowd. Catching sight of three pretty 
sisters talking very earnestly together in the crowd, not a noticed 
the near proximity of the Czarina, her Majesty stepped aside and tapping 
one of them gently on the cheek with her glass, said, “‘ You were very late 
|on horseback yesterday, be careful you do not take cold.” Then ap- 
| proached the Czar, who had just entered from without by one of the win- 
| dow-doors, near which he stood, with his little white “cap in hand,” not 
ery, | to disturb the crowd by penetrating further into it. The Grand 
| Duke Nicholas, master of the ceremonies for the evening, here delivered 
| up his maternal charge to the care of the Ozar, and skipping off to the 

pretty trio before mentioned, gracefully demanded the hand of the 
youngest for the first contre danse.—Conclusion next week. 





— 
THE WEED. 
The British nation taxes itself for tea, which is a wholesome exhilara- 
| ing and unexceptionable beverage, to the extent of...... ++ + £5,902,433 


But it taxes itself for tobacco, which although grateful 
to the acquired appetite is, perhaps, not wholesome or 
unexceptionable, to the extent of.......seeeeeees veceseese ohh,485,768 
When the British Solomon produced his famous “ Counterblast” the 
national expenditure on tobacco was about £300 or £400 a year; were 
the royal pedant now to look up from his tomb, he would be astounded 
to find that the annual revenue from the obnoxious Virginia plant is equal 
to the whole import and e duties of his kingdom for 1614, the amount 
of the latter being £4,628,586; and very nearly equal to the whole ie 
conied during his learned reign, which was not much over five millions. 
An objection urged by his Majesty was. that tobacco “ was neither brought 
in by king, great conqueror, nor learned doctour of phisicke,” from which 
we may infer, that the monarch was jealous that any amare should be in- 
| troduced by a mere subject ; and, very possibly, had Sir Walter Raleigh 
been able to persuade his sovereign to smoke a pipe in the first instance, 
the only book for which James is would have been lost to British 
literature. 
| There were few points in which the legislation of the Stuarts and 
| Cromwell coincided, but both joined in condemning tobacco, with, how- 
|ever, very different results. Under the Martyr the tice increased, 
, but the iron sway of the Protector put it dowa,—nor is it difficult to ac- 
, count for those effects. Such men as Buckingham and Strafford were not 


| 








”* A body of ladies, who, under the direction of the amiable Countess Klein- 
ee Anes ep and ogumenes their incomes, to the furtherance of 
ucation. 





duty on what may be regarded as cogent fiscal grounds. There is no i 
of putting down smuggling except by reducing custom-house duties. 

long as an English eller can purchase a pound of Kentucky tobacco at 

the foreign port for sixpence, which, in his own highly privileged country, 

costs four shillings, so long will smuggling continue, Revenue 

officers may poke their noses under hatches, and apprehend tars of ques 

tionable obesity, and justices may fine and imprison till doomsday, but 
smuggled tobacco will still continue to be smoked and snuffed in very 

large quantities. If the duty were reduced to one shilling and sixpence 
(it is presently three shillings), the revenue might stagger for a year or 
80, but it would speedily mount up to its old figure, and leave the national 
balance very much as it was before. 

But exclaims the moralist, tobacco, either in the mouth or nostrils, is a 
bad thing, and to lower the | would be a perpetration of evil. We 
are not clear as to the positive immorality of the weed, but, admitting it, 
what then? Your high duty does not benefit the exchequer, and it does 
not diminish the consumption of tobacco, and what accordingly is the use 
of high duties? On the other side of the argument, smuggling is decidedly 
a bad thing, and the less that we have of it the better. When, in recent 
times, a soldier was flogged for breaches of martial law, the community 
sympathized with him because martial law was accounted arbitrary and 
capricious ; and, in the same manner, the sailor who smuggles — of 
tobacco is never regarded as committing a crime so heinous as sailor 
who steals a pound of tobacco from a grocer’s shop. The first is 
reckoned unfortunate, the other wkd Now British law is at fault when 
it punishes in such a way as not to carry conviction along with it, and 
therefore, on this head alone, smuggling should be discouraged. The 
tiee, moreover, leads to the commission of collateral offences euch as kil- 
ling and wounding, and generally weakens the ethical sense ; but we shall 
not dwell on this branch of the subject, as, probably, the history of Dirk 
Hatterick will be fresh in the memory of many readers, and they will also 
be aware that, in melo-dramatic life, the smuggler is commonly a 
age with furious cork eyebrows, a grindstone voice, red leggings, and very 
lax a 

Now to the point : is it a sin to smoke or snuff Virginia? As Sir Roger 
de Coverley says, much might be advanced on both sides, To use the lan- 
guage of electricity, we shall give the negative point first. 

If any man spend sixpence on tobacco, when he, his wife, or children, 
stand in need of sixpenn’orth of bread, then that man is wrong. If any 
man smokes or snuffs until he becomes yellow in the skin, diseased in the 
stomach, and odorous in his person, then, too, that man is also > 
But we are much afraid that the prohibitive principle cannot go m 
farther. The temperate use of tobacco is not unhealthy, not unseemly, not 
expensive ; there is daily danger of the temperate use degenerating into 
the intem te use, and happy therefore are they who are total abstain- 
ers. If the world were to begin again, it certainly were better if cigar- 
cases and snuff-boxes had no existence, but we are yen | of things as 
they are, and not as they should be. Fashion does not condemn tobacco, 
and that is a very important consideration. Disguise it as one will, 
use of tobacco, in every one of its forms, is more or less uncleanly, but the 
ladies, who ought to be the great arbiters on this point, do not 
to cigars; on the contrary, we rather think they favour these 
volcanoes. The sex does not eo souffing, because that 
age, but it does look yn mee on the cheroot, because the 
about the first manly accomplishment which the youth aspires 
continent, and in America, smoking takes place openly in the 
ladies : here, so far as the sex is concerned, smoking is carri 
ted seclusion, but we are becoming lax on this point, and 
probably, far distant when some c will place in 
this matter. ‘ id to 

The universality of any substance in nature wou ty ie 

eral use amongst mankind, Tobscco is undoubtedly 
Virginia, but it puts on no sickly airs when nae 
take root in distant continents. It jgrows in the 
as well as in the arid plains of Java—nay more, ~~ 
leaf that is raised in Western Asia is in Latak 
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which in some respects at least was of provoki y medium temperature. 
This wideness of range denotes comely, et iat not bly justify- 
ing the abuse of constant use. As an of beauty the tobacco plant 
is nothing, and as an element in the materia medice it is a potent but not 
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ourite remed , on account of its unmanageableness—and 
Sh pennies That ite destiny was to take something 
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missionary is of jon that tobacco diminishes intoxication in the 
he backs Sn Totherity on this pom the testimon a. 
of the “ Arabian Nights,” and Mr. Layard, a 
veller. “The herb,” says Lane, “ being in » slight degree exhilare: 
at the same time soothing and unattended by marae 
from wine, is a sufficient lasuey 60 many, Wie 
t have recourse to intoxicating bev , ~ y to 
away hours of idleness.” Mr. Layard’s opinion is, it wou ag 
To the mame effect ; but in this country, where mach siesager tohaose . 
used than in the East (owin to excessive taxation), it probab’ 
that the constant use of the plant, by undue excitement of the salivary 
secretion, tends to increased consumption of liquids. This is another rea- 
hy tbe Chancellor of the Exchequer should take our hint into con- 
ae the tobacco duty. An oo statesman should 
, the pressure from out. ; 
— oy Bd a ntepeg book ” ig that the Irish are prohibited from 
cultivating tobacco. It is understood that the soil and climate of the 
Emerald fale are well calculated for the cultivation of the plant ; and so 
was attached to this, that Ireland was allowed to rear 
g after England and Scotland were interdicted. Bat, ulti- 
mately, colonial influence carried the day, and the supply of the home 
4 been conserved as a colonial ae oe! is not only 
against all principles of free trade, but against plain dictates of com- 
mon sense, and it were equally irrational to prevent British ——— 
flax, or any other common product of the soil. Every man 
should have a right to what he a from his own fields, and we 
marvel much that in days, when colonial questions are freely dis- 
, that such a suicidal restriction on the liberty of the home farmer 
should have been overlooked.— Bentley. 
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MAUREL ON THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Continued from last week. 


All this is like insanity ; and his conduct next day during the great bat- 
tle, in which he took little, or rather indeed, no part, was equally extra- 
inary. He was timid and irresolute—though urged by every one 
roand to allow the Garde to advance—never would part with a man of it* 
—and he treated all who came near him with the utmost ill-humour, and 
even insult. What could have caused such a bouleversement such a “rev- 
olution of the man’s = A at —_ Ans ehh - 4 ed 

su the fati of t vious campaign ; bu solution the 
fotlesate Gunrecien and pasitive evidense of the Préfet du Palais (who 
tells us that he had, from the moment of his arrival, resumed his personal 
attendance on the Emperor) absolutely contradicts ; as do indeed all the 
liar traits which M. de Segur himself enumerates. What then had 
between the remarkable “ good health in mind and body 
the ive joy” of the afternoon, apd the bed time of that 
ted night? A single fact—known to no one at the time—now known 
to all—bat by no one even to this day signalised as having any relation to 
the transaction—nay, which Segur mentions only incidentally, without 
oppenring to attach to it the least importance !—“ Late that same evening 

Emperor received, by a special courier, the news of 
THE BATTLE OF SALAMANCA !”’ 

This sufficiently accounts—and nothing else con—for the impatience, 
the vexation, the nervous ill-humour, the change which came over the 
spirst—not of his dream—but of his sleepless agitation. It does not, how- 
ever, at first sight, explain the more extraordinary events of the night. No 

tion, no fever short of delirium, could have produced such a moral 
boul t—the distribution at one o’clock in the morning of three 
days’ provisions to the Garde—the calling up several times in the night 
on the eve of such a battle Marshal Bessi¢res, only to inquire after the 
comforts of 6000 men out of 130,000 who were bivouacked around him— 
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THe Albion. 








is one of the most masterly ever executed ; and one cannot read 
without astonishment the ra and the decision with which be moved 
all the pieces on that complicated chessboard, without even the loss of a 
pawn to the adversary, though we ece in the Dispatches, and find in the 
MS. Notes that there were occurrences in his own army that might excuse 
some loss range. 
When at the close of this retreat, about the middle of November, 1512, 
the English General took up a tion on the frontier of Rectagal, he 
found colleeted in front of him all the French forces in the north of Spain, 
which he estimates—and he says he has always found his estimates correct 
—at full 90,000 men—of whom about 12,000, or, as the French themselves 
rted, 14,000 were cavalry—and they had pore 200 pieces of cannon 
(Disp. ix. 563.) Wellington bad 52,000 British and Portuguese of whom 
4000 were British cavalry. He had also from 12,000 to 15,000 Spaniards 
nominally under his rs. How many were actuallywith them, and 
what they may have added to bis real force, we have no means of estima- 
ting, but taking them at their full amount, he had a majority of above 
20,000 men against him. Yet even with this vast inferiority of numbers 
he again managed to stop the invaders short, and forced them to “ canton 
their armies in Old Castille and the valley of the Tagus, and wait the ar- 
rival of fresh reinforcements and means from France.” This result was 
obtained, he goes on to say, “by the possession of the strong places of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, the two great entrances into Portugal, 
which it is not possible for the enemy to attack” (ib 555)—and thus he 
explains and justifies his determination in the beginning of the year (to 
which we have already called the attention of our readers, p. 279) to pos- 
sess himself at any price of these two places, alternately the keys of oe 
and of Portugal. Thus again exhibiting by facts the sagacity with which 
—to use M. Maurel’s happy expression—he diminished the share that for- 
tune might have in events. If he had not been checked before Burgos, 
the loss incurred by the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz might 
have remained on the page of history with a colour of haste or reckless- 
ness ; but as events turned out, it became the immediate cause of the ulti- 
mate deliverance of Spain and Portugal, and subsequently of all Europe, 
as we shall now see :— 

« In the campaigns of 1813,” says M. Maurel, “ the influence of Wellington was 
still greater cat more evident than in those of 1812. By a last effort of genius 
{a gigantic ont of despotism would be a truer description) yee had re- 
paired the di rs Of Moscow and had re-entered Germany at the head ofa 
yowerful army. He won the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, and forced the allies 
fo sign on the Ist of June the armistice of Plesswitz. A congress was to assem- 
ble at Prague to treat of peace. Austria held the balance. The — of Buo- 
naparte was still hopeful. He was victorious in Germany—his lieutenants had 
re-occupied Madrid—-Wellington was in Portugal, and whatever might be M. de 
Metternich’s private opinion, Buonaparte was still in a powerful position. 
Hardly had the armistice been signed, and before the congress could be assem- 
bled, it becomes known that al/ 1s lost in Spam. In forty days Wellington has 
turned successively all the positions of the French armies of the south, the centre, 
and the north—he has crossed the Tormes, the Douro, the Esla, the Carrion, and 
the Ebro. He has reached Vittoria. There he has won a decisive battle, and 
King Joseph is now expelled, not from Madrid but Spain. Wellington is on the 
Pyrenees and _ enter France when he will. He was on the frontier of Portu- 

al in the beginning of May—on the 23d of June he is on the frontier of France. 
f one wishes to understand what this battle of Vittoria was, he has but to read 
the following extract from the Official Report drawn a at Bayonne by General 
Gazan, the chief of the staff of the French Army :—“ The army have lost every- 
thing—all their baggage, all their equipages, all their cannon, all their money, 
all their stores and provisions, all their Ropers, so that no one can reckon either 
what he has or what is due to him. cers and even generals have no other 
clothes than those on their backs, and the greater number of them had not even 
shoes to their feet.” ’—p. 89. 

M. Maurel adds that, in spite of so awkward ‘a preliminary to the con- 
gress of Prague, “ Buonaparte affected to think that his victory had made 
no change in his position, and thought he had set all right again by forbid- 
ding that the Moniteur should make any mention of the battle of Vittoria!” 
He was mistaken, “ and judged as ill of the policy of M. de Metternich as 





the affected fear, betraying the real hope, that the enemy should have re- 
tired, and the ph and moral dejection and sinister forebodings that 
ensued when he found that they had not—and then the irresolute and timid 
conduct next day, and the fact that in that tremendous and pavers balasooe 
battle he took little or no part, while the Garde—about which he seemed 
raving all night—stood in the rear, laden with three Gaye’ provisions, and 
never fired nor received a shot! How is all this to be accounted for? 
Still, as far as we can discover, only by the news from Spain. The single 
solution which reconciles all these strange, and some of them apparently 
contradictory, circumstances, seems to be, that he himself had resolved on 
® precipitate retreat if the Russians, by going off in the night, had afforded 
him a reasonable pretence for abandoning the further advance on Moscow, 
which he knew would be approved by all his officers and confidants. This 
he had hitherto resisted, but the news of the evening from Salamanca had 
shaken him. We cannot guess at the detail of the amtiing projects that 
were g through that distracted mind. One thing only is certain— 
that the “ six thousand men of the Garde wanting nothing, and with three 
days’ ? - is, as much as the men could carry), were to be, 
what he himself called them that night, his “ unique ressource.”’ Was it 
that they should be fresh and intact, to cover the general retreat, if that 
should be resolved on? or—as we, on a review of the whole case, incline to 
believe—did he reckon on them to protect Ais own personal escape ? 
This latter idea would seem hardly credible, if, in addition to the circum- 
stances related by Segur, we had not the evidence of three subsequent es- 
capes de sa personne from difficulties of the same kind—a month later, 
when he , with a single attendant, from the débris of this army—at 
Leipsio, the year after, when he again made a personal flight, and blew up 
u , and secrificed 20,000 men to secure it ; and finally at Waterloo, 
when he again escaped, and sacrificed everything to the getting his own 
person safe to Paris. There are many circumstances that would have 
made such a flight from Borodino more excusable than any of the actual 
subsequent escapades. The success of Wellington might have appeared 
to require his presence at home. Wellington was, in fact, much nearer to 
Paris than Buonaparte was even to Berlin ; and if, immediately after Sal- 
amanca, Wellington had been properly reinforced, and the Spaniards had 
had either pradence, activity or, steadiness, it is posssible that he might 
have followed Marmont’s broken army into France before one soldier of 
the grande armée could have got out of Russia. These are only specula- 
tions ; but the facts and dates seem to us to afford a very curi- 
ous and conclusive confirmation of M. Maurel’s estimate ofthe importance 
of the battle of . 

It was in this autumn that occurred the only check which in his long 
career Wellington ever received—the resistance of the Castle of Burgos, 
which could not be breached but by heavier artillery than he had the means 
of transporting ; but even in this failure M. Maurel can see a striking ex- 
emplification of the high and honourable “ character of the man :” 

“It might be expected that a General thus suddenly checked in a brilliant 
career, to retreat, and menaced, in consequence, with serious and in fact 
formidable dangers, would be but little inclined to tell the whole truth, and at 





his own ; and would naturally, ina t of ill-h , find fault 
with e . They who should so judge of Wellington would be mistaken. 
In along 1 of the failure at Burgos, he enumerates, without reserve or mercy, 


the errors committed—by himself: “1 neglected such and such means of suc- 
cess : I was wrong to commit so delicate an operation to inexperienced hands ; 
1did not myself su a poses the execution of my orders ;” and of the 
main design itself he adds, with a candour really sublime, ‘I see that they 
are disposed to blame the Government at home for this failure at Burgos. 
The Government had nothing to do with it—it was all my own.’’— Letter to Lord 
Jcoepen re November, 1812. 
— is the man! There is the style in which he settles his accounts with 
his Government and with Fortune. There is the source of the immense yalnue of 
the documents he has left us. In these confidences, to whomsoever addressed, there 
is not a word that is not an instructive protest against falsehood, against insin- 
cerity, against all lax morality, against every form of charlatanism.”—p. 87. 


Nor does M. Maurel fail to observe the lighter touches that fall from that 


“ After having thus taken on himself the reponsibility of those untoward events) 
he adds—rather as a kind of philosophic raillery on his critics at home than as 
any excuse for himself— LT a a of England, so happy as they are in e 
ym near rich in resources of e description—having the use of such excel- 
len pny agen nae = ieve ype — results 

a y or sixty males more or less, or a few bundles 
fol an boa fact is so.’ ’—p. 88. 


The retreat from Burgos, every step of which may be traced in the Dis- 


° exouses which senepere su uently made for the inaction of the 
Pah peters boy (Pia enry Me le, and only prove that there 


nd here 
straw to 





Ban mystery which he did not venture to lain. ‘‘ If the ,” said he to 
> been weakened at the battle of Moscowa, the whole army (of which 
the was, m our retreat, the noyan and the ) would have had great 


asamy sana Gee thd thie Dan ag! aun tinea : will satisfy 
ve that this was an it, one 

ou readers, namely, that it leaves totally and inexplicable, all the 
peyote Lap wpm y ry copenanee apeorase of the 
three provisions made Garde m middle o } ans 
the from which he expected, when he wrote his Cie cen - 
campaign. The battle i , we admit, turned out to 

Buonaparte practice, at his ha ) 


the Prussians—and the military genius of Wellington.”’ (1b.) 

We find in the MS. Notes a very interesting account, from the Duke’s 
own mouth, of the circumstances which M. Maurel has thus cleverly 
sketched, and which we may adduce as an additional instance of the saga- 
city with which he seizes the true points of his subject :— 

“ D. of W. When I advanced upon Burgos the second time, and had taken 
my measures for driving back all the French posts and attacking the place, I 
was very much surprised by a loud explosion—they had blown up Burgos. 

“‘ Gurwood. Did they not blow it up rather too soon, Sir? 


their hurry they blew up with the place. When I heard and saw this explosiou 








Bautzen, and the Armistice ; and the affairs of the Allies in Germany looked 
very ill. All about me were against my crossing the Ebro: they represented 
that we had done enough—that we ought not to risk the army end what we had 
already gained—that this Armistice would enable Buonaparte to reinforce his 
army in Spain—that we therefore should look toa defensive system and take up 
the line of the Ebro, &c. thought otherwise. I asked them what they meant 
by taking up the line of the Ebro, a river 300 miles long ; and what good I was 
to do along that line? I knew that the Armistice could notaffect, in the way of 
reinforcement, so distant an army as thatof Spain. I thought that if I could not 
hustle the French out of Spain before they were reinforced, I shonld not be able 
to hold any — in Spain when they should be so ; and above all, I calcula- 
ted on the effect that a victory might have on the Armistice itself; in short, I 
would not listen to the advice. I crossed the river and pushed the French till 
I overtook them at Vittoria. The event showed I was right in my military ex- 
pectations—and I found afterwards that I was equally right in my politi- 
cal speculations—the victory excited a great sensation in Germany, and par- 
ticularly at the head-quarters of the Allies. The way it reached them was 
this—Buonaparte was atDresden when the account of the battle reached him, 
in an extraordinary short space of time, and he immediately resolved to send 
| Soult to take the command in Spain (as being, as he told Bubna, the Austrian 
| Minister at Dresden, ‘‘ /a metlleure téte militaire que nous ayons”).* Bubna soon 
| found out the extent of the victory ; and he sent off a secret messenger to Count 
Stadion, who, with the Emperor Alexander, the King of Prussia, and Prince 
Metternich, were at a chateau in Silesia, where the messenger arrived in the 
middle of the night. Stadion, as soon as he had read the letter, went immedi- 
ately along the corridors of the chateau, knocking at the doors of the Kings and 
Ministers, and calling them all (with some very bruyantes expressions of joy) to 
get up, for he had good news from Spain. They soon assembled, and, seeing 
that it was a blow that in all probability would deliver Spain, the Austrians 
took their line, and hostilities recommenced. You know the rest.—_MS. Notes. 

When the Duke crosses the Pyrenees and enters France he appears in a 
still more remarkable light—in the combined character of the conqueror 
of the French armies and the protector of the French people. M. Maurel 
does full justice to this new phase of his glory, and dwells on the magnan- 
a with which he determined to send back into their own country the 
whole of the Spanish troops—30,000 men—“ although they were excellent 
soldiers,” and who were of course of the utmost importance to his move- 
ments—because he could neither by advice, threats nor punishment, pre- 
vent their plundering the French peasantry. The Spanish generals soli- 
cited to be spared this disgrace ; the Duke told them roundly that the 
were as much to blame as their soldiers ; but so far acceded to their peni- 
tent request that a considerable number were present—though of little use 
—at the battle of Toulouse. 

“ Of this vietory, which,” says M. Maurel, “has been so much argued 
about, there is but one word to be said,—that Soult, in his own private 
letter to Suchet, does not look on himself as the conqueror.” Here M. 
Maurel must excuse us. As to the victory itself he need not have said 
even one word—we wanted not Marshal Soult’s private letter—we have 
his public deeds and dates. But we think M. Maurel might have spared 





imposture which he, on other occasions, so ably stigmatizes. We ourselves 
will never submit to any misrepresentation or ambiguity on the subject ; 
and we therefore repeat, that in the battle of the 10th April Marshal Soult 
was driven from his fortified position into the town ; next day he abandon- 
ed the town—that night his army fled, marching twenty-two miles, and in 
the utmost disorder; the third day found him at Castelnaudary, fort 

miles from Toulouse, and as to continue his flight, when the armis- 
tice concluded in Paris e ed its protection to him. We cannot forget 
that when Marshal Soult was sent here as ambassador to the Queen’s cor- 
onation, the French press and the French Government took that favoura- 
ble opportunity of claiming for him—with a parade meant to be insulting, but 
in truth only contemptible—the victory of Toulouse ;and poor King Louis 
patieee had the weakness to countenance this most glaring of falsehoods 
by su bing officially 1000 francs towards erecting, on the field that 
Soult had abandoned, a monument in honour of his victory. We cannot 
but wish, merely for his own sake, that M. Maurel had marked a little more 
strongly this fanfarronade, which we think as disereditable as anything 
that can be reproached to Buonaparte himself. The honest historian, who 
das to account for the overthrow of the monarchy of July, will have many 





* This he seems to have often repeated. He told Col. redes, an aide-de- 
camp of King Joseph’s, who reached him at Moscow, “that Marshal Soult was 
la seule téte militaire qu'il eut en Espagne.” —(Napier, y. 598.) The Em 
was not, nor is, alone in this estimate ; we may suspect, however, that his Ma- 





‘s 
to risk his last resource. But this could ‘b 
of the night + ave had no influence on 


‘s opinion was at that moment strengthened by the remonstrances which 
foalt had made against the measures taken after the Lattle of Salamanca.—tb. 590. 


he had done of the fortitude of the Emperor Alexander—the patriotism of 


“ D. Why yes : we were even told that there was a whole battalion which in | fortresses (Beauchamp, ii. 240), and 
i 


a few words to expose one of the most flagrant instances of the system of | 


Y | forces in the battle of Waterloo. He frankly acknowled 


| such concessions to add to the gracd and most fatal one of sendine ae. Bou. 
| bon Prince to bring home the bones of him whom his own ~ 
Ambassador, M. de Pradt, estimated no hi ane 


| and whom Louis Philippe himself publicly characterized 

Uscrrer, whose arrocious designs he prayed Divine Providence to 

| Letter of the Duke of Orleans to Bishop Watson, 28th Jui > 

| M. Maurel, following out his theme of the noble conduct w 
pursued and inspired at last among all around him towards the French 

| people, says :— 

| “ He had taken such an irresistible ascendant over the 


over all the population of the frontier, that Marhal Soult ie 
ministry who had written to him about raising a /erée en masse,that Sis Preach 
sure could not be thought of, as he found that the country people comiehane 
money and drove away their cattle to seek protection in the lines of the Bagies 
army. ”* 

This high and conciliatory line of conduct was, M. Maurel thi 

as much as his victories, the motive which, on the return of B — 
induced al] the Powers of Europe to constitute him in truth 
of their armies. 


| 


if 


“ Tt was not only his victories and his immense mili successes 

him out to the choice of roy pa He had shown an elevation of th og 
plicity of purpose, a height of probity, and a depth of good sense, w in the 
midst of such a whirlwind, such an insanity of ambition as he was opposed 
seemed not merely admirable, but miraculous. His genius, his character up, 
whole current of his life and deeds, and his slow and ual growth, all con. 
curred in making him the most effective obstacle that Europe could oppose to 
the aggression of Buonaparte.”’—p. 115. 


Pa need not say how this confidence was justified at Waterloo and 
after ! 

M. Maurel, as might be anticipated, treats the three days’ campaign 
Waterloo impartially, and with general accuracy, and ple athe 
and full appreciation of the extent and consequences of the victory, He 
disposes, shortly indeed, but still conclusively, of the two 
of a concurrence of accidents and a superiority of numbers, to 
countrymen usually attribute Wellingfon’s success. He shows ¢ 
that the battle was won independently of any of those supposed fortungte 
accidents, and he admits (though not, as we shall show presently, to the 
full extent of the fact) that the Duke had no numerical superiority. On 
both these important heads of strategy and numbers there is, we 
something to he added to Mr. Maurel’s statements. He shows that 
before actual operations commenced Wellington had taken his own saga- 
cious and confident view of the result, and had made general arran 
for the entry of the allies into France, an event of which he never doubt. 
ed. But we a little wonder that he does not allude more distinctly to the 
imputation—silly enough in itself, but having obtained, from the bare- 
faced falsehood of Buonaparte himself at St. Helena, and the servile echoes 
of his ty both in France and England—a degree of currency that 
makes it worth notice—that the Duke was surprised at Waterloo. A few 
words, we hope, will clear up that point, even to the meanest capacity, 

Two great armies were spread in extensive cantonments for e one 
hund miles along their respective frontiers, thus : 


oe Seu. * 90° 30. %. 
kd FRONTIER. 


‘] *..40m.*30..*.. 20..*..10..*..18..*.. B® 
Dunkirk. Lille. Valenciennes. Maubeuge. Beawmont. Philippevile. Civet. 


Ostend. Ghent. Ath. Bruxelles. Fleurus. Gembloux. Namur. 
| : %3*..15..* .. 19.,8 





This diagram shows the chief places of the two lines of cantonments, and 
a rough estimate of the distance in miles between the towns, though their 
position is by no means equidistant from the frontier as we are forced to 
oe it. The French towns may be from five to twelve miles, and the 
allied towns from twenty to thirty miles, from the frontier. 

It is evident at once that whichever party should determine on tang 
the assailant, would, within a few hours, collect his forces by a 
movement to the point whence he intended to move, and from that point 
he would reckon on surprising the single corps of the enemy’s line o 
site tohim. It was doubtful—not merely to the public but to the p+ a 
their Generals, and the governments on all sides—which was likely to 
move first—Buonaparte himself seems to have hesitated long about his own 
course. Soult and all his military confidants advised a defensive system, 
and to await the advance of the enemy behind the strong line of French 
is was certainly the best course in 
a military point of view ; but his political position was so precarious, and 


(for I was within a few miles, and the effect was tremendous) I made a sudden | his personal impatience so great, that he decided, probably not much 
resolution [with emphasis] INSTANTER—to cross the Ebro and endeavour to push | before the 12th of June, when he left Paris, on takin 
the French at once to the Pyrenees. We had heard of the battles of Lutzen and 


the offensive ; but 
here again would arise complicated uncertainties. hich of three 

was he to adopt? 1, To move from Lille upon the English t, and cut 
them off from the sea ; or, 2, to move from Maubeuge on the English left, 
and driye them back to the sea; or, 3, to move from Philippeville or 
Givet, to attack the Prussians behind Namur, and force them back into 
Germany ?—The second of these plans was probably the uppermost in his 
mind ; but the advance of the Prussians towards a junction with the Eng- 
lish resolved the two latter plans into one, and decided the question : on 
the 13th he was at Avesnes, and thence issued orders for the concentra- 
tion of his troops at Beaumont on the night of the 14th ; and it was pro- 
bably not till he heard at Avesnes what the Prussians were about that he 
had finally decided on his precise point of attack ; on the 15th his army 
advanced, crossing the Sambre at Charleroi; and a forced march of be- 
tween thirty and forty miles brought him into the neighbourhood of the 
Prussians at Fleurus. The Duke of Wellington, so far from being unpre- 
pared, had all his troops distributed and his measures taken to meet 
| a of those probable attempts should be made ; and, as he himself 
tells us— 








‘‘as soon as he had intelligence to prove that the enemy’s movement upon 
Charleroi was the real point of attack’’ ( Dispat. xii. 478)— 


he moved all the troops already stationed along his front in that direction 
—bringing up himself the reserves from Brussels, and meeting the enemy 
more than bean, Be Quatre-Bras ; and Buonaparte was much more 
surprised at finding Wellington at Quatre-Bras, who he thought was aly 
in front of Brussels, than Wellington could be at finding him whom he 
come expressly to meet. If Buonaparte had come by Lille and Valenci- 
ennes, Wellington, in utrumque paratus, would have probably met him on 
the side of Ath. If he had come by Namur, the Duke might have met 
him at Gembloux—he chose to come by Charleroi, and he met him at 
Quatre-Bras. All these points of rendezvous were about equally within 
reach of Brussels, the protection of which was the first object, , 
as from a centre, Wellington was awaiting to see to which point of the 
circumference his force was to radiate. But the Duke, forsooth, was at a 
ball. He might as well be at a ball as in bed; but even the ball entered 
into his calculations. General Muffling, the Prussian officer attached to 
his staff, tells us, in his recently published Memoirs, that 


“ towards midnight the Duke entered my room, and said, ‘ I have got news from 
Mons, from General Dornberg, who reports [that the French were coming by 
Charleroi), &c. ; therefore orders for the concentration of my army at Nivelles 
and Quatre-Bras are already dispatched. The numerous friends of Napoleon 
who are here will raise their heads ; the well-disposed must be tranquillised ; let 
us, therefore, go all the same to the ball of the Duchess of Ric ; after 
which, about five o’clock, we can ride off to the troops assembled at Quatre- 
Bras.’ All took place accordingly ; the Duke yee very cheerful at the 
ball, where all the great people of Brussels were ted: he remained there 
till three o’clock, and about five o’clock we were on horseback.” 


| All the world knows the severe reproaches which Napoleon directed 

against Ney for having been so /ate at Quatre-Bras. It was, he said, the 

key of the whole masta. and all was lost because they found, to their 

re surprise, that Wellington had occupied it in too great force to be 
isl . So vanishes the envious fable of a “ surprise.” 

We have also a word to say on M. Maurel’s statement of the remperti 
know, though the French in general do not choose to believe it—that our 
official returns are of the most scrupulous —the name of each in- 
dividual man present, killed, wounded, or missing, in any British 
ment or ship, is as scrupulously reported as it would be in a parish 
ter. M. Maurel has therefore with perfect confidence, the 


tailed official return given in the Dispatches, and which the British 
army, as present in the field on the morning of the 18th June, 1815.— 
Artillery and engineers..... 2.2.2.2... ..cceccceeccssseeeoees 4 
Infantry (including the German Legion 3,345).........---.--- 20,150 
36,872 


So far is certain ; but we know not on what authority he carries the 
Duke’s auxiliary troops to the following numbers :— 


* Hereabouts M. Maurel makes a droll mistake : in expatiating on the distt 





peror | terestedness of the Duke of Wellington, he preeeats he own pecunisry Shas 
on ber 


as in such disorder that he is harassed , ae. M. 
Sled the wen “ public” before “< creditors” (Dispatches, xi. 
strangely mistaken the pudlic finances for the Duke’s own. 
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We have-no official evidence to test this staten.cnt by, but we find that | 
General Guillaume (who latterly chose to call himself de Vaudoncourt,) | 
a violent Buonapartist, and who is most unscrupulously anxious to in- | 
flame the Duke of a s numbers, reckons these auxiliaries at only | 
25,000, which we are still inclined to think an exaggeration of at least 
5.000 men. We have already seen the Duke of Wellington's own opinion 
on this point (ante, p. 271). The whole difference, however, is as to the | 
numbers of the auxiliaries, and it is enough to repeat M. Maurel’s former | 
remark on the Campaigns in Spain, that, even when the numbers appear- | 
ed equal, the unity of Buonaparte’s army, as against the diversity of | 
Wellington's, was already a vast superiority—how immense was it on this 
occasion, when, against 75,000, or, as the Duke thought, little short of 
80,000 of the best soldiers of France, he had the disadvantage of having | 
to manage, as M. Maurel says, “five or six different nations --some of | 
whom, for want of discipline, would hardly obey his orders, and for want | 
of experience hardly knew how! It is very natural that M. Maurel, who 
bas found, we understand, a hospitable asylum in Belgium, should wish to 
speak delicately on this delicate subject, and he does it with a mixture of 
address and truth which has somewhat amused us :— 

“ These enue, armies may be ranged in two classes. the one, a great num- 
ber of recruits and young soldiers who had never seen fire ; and the other, old 
eldiers Belgians, Dute and Germans—who had served long under Buona- | 


} 
| 


parte, and were now suspected of serving reluctantly against him. These sas- | and yet, when the Government, according to the wishes of the Legislature | this sort of legislation.—Mr. WHITESIDE 


ici rofoundly unjust. The Belgians, Dutch, and Germans conducted 
Roussos ooh the ous brilliant courage and the greatest royalty. Bat the fact | 
is, that the Duke of Wellington, knowing how superior in every way the French | 
cavalry and artillery were, placed all his reliance on this 20,000 British infantry | 
which he had drawn up in front of Waterloo. 





THE ORIGINAL OF THE IMPERIAL VAULT, 


IN THE CATHEDRAL OF SPEYER. 


Conrad the Second, Emperor of 1 ager > was ae > mee 
his great attachment to the city of Speyer. e was the monarc 

a had the Imperial vault erected in the beautiful cathedral of that 
town, for the deposit of his own remains and those of his successors, or the 
other members of his family who might happen to die on the western side 
of the Alps, as the inscription over the entrance, which is still legible, 
implies. The historians of that period relate the following romantic story 
as the origin of this vault :— 

There lived at the court of the emperor a nobleman of the name of 
Caln, who, having had the misfortune to offend him, fled with his wife 
into the furthermost recesses of the Black Forest, to escape the vengeance 
of his irritated master. There they took up their abode, in a miserable 
and destitute hut. Some time after their flight, as the emperor was hunt- 
ing in the vicinity of the count’s retreat, he was benighted, and compelled 
to seek shelter for the night in the very dwelling of the man who had so 
much offended him. The count was away at the time ; but it so ees. 
that on this very night the countess was delivered of a son, in a chamber 
next to that into which the emperor had retired, immediately after the 
birth of which he heard a voice emphatically exclaim, “ Oh, Conrad! 
this child will be thy son-in-law and successor.’” The astounded monarch 
summoned his two attendants, and ordered them at once to get possession 
of the child and destroy it. But being more humane than their master, 
they determined rather to preserve than to take away the infant’s life ; al- 
though, as a proof of their bloody work, Conrad had ordered them to bring 
before him the child’s reeking heart. The servant stole the child from the 
countess’s chamber, and left the hovel apparently with the intention of 
killing it. 

Outside of the hut there happened to be a quantity of game which had 
been killed ut the hunt the preceding day. The attendants at once be- 
thought themselves of a stratagem by means of which they might deceive 
their bloody-minded lord. They ripped out a heart from the body of a 
fawn, and brought it to the cruel king, who being more of a monster than 
an anatomist, mistook it for the heart of his victim, and at once expressed 
his approbation and delight at the promptitude they had displayed in 
despatching a creature which, as he had been foretold, would be his son 
and heir. In the meantime, the infant had been laid under a tree by the 
attendants until their return ; but, during their absence, Herman, Duke 
of Suabia, passing by, and hearing the screams of the infant, took com- 
passion on its neglected and abandoned state, had it removed to his castle, 
and adopted it for his own. Years flew by, and the child was approaching 
to manhood, when the emperor came on a visit to the duke. The young 
count’s interesting appearance attracted his attention, and inquiring who 
he was, Herman related the singular manuer in which he had come by 
him. Suspicion immediately entered the emperor’s mind, but he concealed 

bis alarm ; and pretending he had taker an extraordinary interest in the 
youth, desired the duke to cede him over to him, saying that he intended 
to make him one of his pages, and would provide for his welfare in life. | 





with the system which the Government proposed to substitute for those | 
arrangements, and until it had an opportunity of discussing the new sys 
tem. The noble abe — - great length, entered into a defence | 
of the reformatory * m ending in tion introduced by himse 
which he described as having worked admirably, and as being y oaacty 
adapted, by its severity, to deter the vicious from the commission of crime. 
It was true that an outery had recently been raised against transportation | 

some of the Australian colonists—the very men whe had formerly ap- 
plauded the system under which their adopted country had risen to an un- 
exampled pitch of prosperity. It did not, however, follow that because a 
clamour was loud it was reasonable, or that it was shared in by the more 
sensible portion of the community, and such he believed was the case with 
the Australian outery against transportation. The House must remember 
that if transportation ceased the convicts would be thrown in large bodies 
on society at home, and ultimately become as formidable a class to the 
welfare of the community as the forcats in France. 

The Barl of ABERDEEN said, that the motion of Harl Grey was of a 
very unusual character, involving, as it did, an interference seldom at- 
tempted with the prerogative of the Crown and the discretion of the 
Executive. The practical question was, whether transportation to Van 
Diemen’s Land was to cease or not. Now, it should be remembered that 
the Government, with t to that colony, were struggling with a dif. 
ficulty created by Earl Grey himself, who, in one of his despatches, as it 


| was understood by the Governor and the colonists, had certainly held out 


an expectation that no more convicts would be sent to their island. The 
noble earl had also declared that the Government of this country had no 
right to send convicts to any colony against the consent of its inhabitants, 


of Van Diemen’s Land, determined that transportation to that colony 
should cease, they were met by this motion. With respect to transporta- 
tion in general, he thought that in a very great number of cases other 
kinds of reformatory punishments might be successfully introduced, and 
the propositions of the Government on the subject would shortly be laid 
before the House ; but, in the meantime, he must protest against the notion 
that transportation was to be altogether abolished, because the Govern- 
ment had found it necessary to discontinue itin the case of Van Diemen’s 


Land. 

The Earl of CHICHESTER opposed the motion, and proposed an amend- 
ment, declaring it to be the opinion of the House that transportation 
should only be applied to the graver offences, that it should be limited to 
certain colonies, and that a more complete system of secondary and re- 
formatory punishment should be introduced at home. 

The Earl of DERBY said that the amendment proposed by the Earl of 
Ch:chester was quite beside the original motion, for there was no reason 
why 4 one who agreed to the one should not also agree to the other. It 
was with regret that he observed that the Government were about to take 
a course which would involve them in embarrassment, and which had the 
appearance of concession to popular clamour raised in Van Diemen’s 
Land ; for this reason, if for no other, he should vote with Lord Grey if he 
pressed his motion toa division. 

The Duke of NEWCASTLE defended the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment ina speech of considerable length, and after speeches from the 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Campbell their Lordships divided, when the 
numbers were— 

For Lord Grey’s motion 37 ; against it 54; Majority 17. 


THE “ HABEAS CORPUS” IN NUNNERIES§ 


House of Commons, May 10. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS, in moving for leave to bring in a bill to facilitate the 
recovery of personal liberty in certain cases, observed that an impression 
prevailed that there were classes in this country, especially females, sub- 
jected to personal coercion and restraint, a wrong which the state of the 
law was not adequate to redress ; that there were institutions in this coun 
try—namely, monastic establishments—alien to our legal institutions, and 
rapidly increasing, which required the interposition of Parliament, with 
the view of protecting those who were beyond the reach of the law as it 
now existed ; the bill not being directed, he said, against Roman Catholic 
institutions alone, but including all such establishments. He enumerated 
the reasons which had produced the impression to which he had referred, 
that the Roman Catholic nunneries were not, as alleged, societies of con- 
tented and happy females, but that the inmates were retained there against 
their inclination, though entitled to their liberty by British law. He 
anticipated objections to legislation upon this subject, one of which was 
that it was an invasion of religious liberty ; but the object was not to in- 
terfere with religious, but to protect civil liberty. It appeared that there 
were 75 Roman Catholic nunneries in England and Wales ; but there were 
likewise, perhaps, 100 Anglo Catholic nunneries, which required quite as 
much looking after. The inmates of these establishments, he observed, 
were subjected to irresponsible power exercised in secret; the fair infer- 
ence from this fact was. that the law should be vigilant in protecting per- 
sons so secluded ; whereas a nun was less under the protection of the law 
than lunatics, factory children, or parish apprentices. Moreover, these in- | 
stitutions located in this country were affiliated with similar institutions 


Though the duke loved the count almost as much as if he had been his | abroad, and a woman might be transported for life without the possibility 
own child, he could not refuse the emperor’s demand, and young Caln de- | of tracing her. These institutions were no part of the Roman Catholic 
parted with his sovereign in the quality of page. On his arrival at his | Church ; they existed at the option of the rulers of that Church; and he 
palace at Suabia, the emperor forthwith summoned to his presence the two | contended that it was too late, in the face of modern legislation, to press 
servants whom he had eighteen years before commissioned to destroy the | the maxim that an Englishman’s house was his castle. He proposed, 
infant in the Black Forest, in order to elicit from them more positive proof | therefore, that the Secretary of State for the Home Department should 
as to the count’s identity. The two men, terrified at the king’s demand, | have. the power of appointing one or more persons, where there were rea- 
fell upon their knees, and confessed how they had imposed upon him, but | sonable grounds to infer the exercise of coercion and restraint towards | 
declaring, at the same time, that if it were their sovereign’s will that they | any female anywhere, to go, in company with a justice of the peace, to the 
should die for what they had done, they would rather submit to the worst | house, see the party, ascertain the facts, and, if necessary, put the ordina- 
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complete. But this was not the remed a 
invest the Executive Government with e power 4 a are med 
like this, differing from the ordinary law of the land, could hardly be went 
without exciting feeli of t indignation on the part of the Roman 
Catholics, who would think their religious institations unduly interfered 
with. He had no reason to believe that the general law was hot sufficient 
for the protection of personal liberty, and with this feeling he must refuse 
his assent to the introduction of the bill. 

Lord 8B. HOWARD, in opposing the motion, contradicted certain state- 
ments, made in the course of the debate, with reference to the case of 
Miss Talbot, and complained of the misrepresentations which resulted from 
adopting cases without due investigation. 

r. DRUMMOND had disliked the former bill, and did not like the 
present, because he thought it was not in the power of the Legislature to 
separate the good from the bad in monastic institutions ; for he could not 
go the length of some in their blame of them. He did not think it right 
that there should be anywhere a number of the Queen's subjects who 
could not appeal to the law; but the country was not yet prepared for 
the only remedy—the suppression of monastic institutions altogether. 

Mr. LUCAS thought the speech of Lord J. Russell must perfect! 
settle the question. The Houne was asked to legislate without any evk- 
dence or facts upon which to found legislation. The only semblance of a 
case was the statement made by Mr. Chambers, that, because he was de- 
stitute of proof, commissioners should be appointed to go to convents and 
find out evidence. If a case could be shown—if abuses were pointed out, 
or a breach of the law, he would join with Protestants in salting for | 

| lation, but when there was no case whatever, he was entirely op to 
said his obj 
| was, that it treated in a very narrow way a very wpe Rah 
| qoestions were involved—one of property, the other of personal liberty 
ith regard to the first, he referred to the ease of Mins Macarthy, than 
which a ter act of t ny, he said, had never been prac , The 
bill would not touch this important part of the subject. In respect to the 
other question, he showed that the laws of Leopold of Tuscan subjected 
| conventual establishments to inspection. Both subjects, he belleved, must 
be speedily and comprehensively inquired into.—Mr. FAGAN detailed the 
| particulars of Miss Macarthy’s case, and declared that the bill should ex- 
perience his most decided hostility.—Lord C. Hamilton, Sir R. Inglis, and 
| Sir J. Tyrell supported the motion, which, upon a division, was carried 
| by 138 against 115—a majority of 23 in favour of the bill. The result was 
| hailed with cheers from the opposition. 
| 


a 





MORE IRISH ROWS IN PARLIAMENT, 


The farce of “ The Fighting Lrishmen” was repeated last night for the 
| twentieth time since Easter, and may be considered a standing entertain- 
| ment at the Theatre Royal, St. Stephen's. Captain Magan aia the 

ring bravo with his usual success, and Mr. Lucas was as mischievous in 
| his part as he alone can be. The performance is now so invariable, and 
| has so little to do with politics, that we shall be compelled to invite the 
| aid of a theatrical critic every evening when the Irish row comes on. It 
| really requires some discrimination to make out precisely the difference 
| between the row of last night, say Row No. 20, from Row No, 19. If there 
| Was any novelty, it was simply that this awful mare’s-nest has been most 

cruelly resolved into its original elements, and, like the child who splits 
| his penny trumpet to see what makes the music, or who crushes a shell to 
| find the roaring ocean inside, the Irishmen have proved to the satisfaction 
| of the public that it is only much ado about nothing. Mr. O'Connell went 
and asked Mr. Hayter, whom he found standing on some steps, or in a 
lobby, whether he thought the Whigs would take up Mr. Disraeli’s pian of 
extending the Income Tax to Ireland. Mr. Hayter thought they would 
not, and Sir Charles Wood said in the House about the same time that he 
thought Ireland too encumbered with debt to pay Income Tax. Mr. 
O'Connell repeated Mr. Hayter’s reply to a meeting of Irish members, 
and they concluded, as they might fairly do, that they would escape In- 
come Tax by turning out Lord Derby. Well. We have a new Govern- 
ment, not exactly that which Mr. Hayter might then undertake to speak 
for, and a new Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is not Sir Charles Wood, 
and who has popes a budget altogether different from what that gen- 
tleman would probably have proposed. It contains a proposition for ex- 
tending the Income Tax to [reland, but removes that debt which Sir 
Charles assigned as his reason for thinking Lreland incapable of bearin 
the tax. Al the Irish members who at all come up to the idea of Engli 
| gentlemen put the natural and obvious interpretation on the affair ; but 
| Mesars. Magan and Lucas seem to think it very hard if a duel, or some- 
| thing equally unpleasant, cannot be extracted out of it; and yesterday 
| the former of these worthies turned round on a pivot, and gave the lie to 
| all sides of the House in succession. To enable him to repeat this process 
| as often as his choler requires the easement, he claims the convenient right 
| “ to consider any member in any light he thinks proper,” which, of course, 
' will enable him to fasten the preseat quarrel on any or every member in 
the House. Mr. Lucas acts the part of stoker to this ranaway locomotive, 
and is never tired of adding fuel to the flames. Sir Robert Inglis was the 
vir pietate gravis who quelled the fray last night; but, as Lucas is Lucas, 
and Magan is Magan, we shall of course have it all over again this even- 
ing, and with redoubled spirit after the Whitsuntide holydays, What else 
can these worthies understand but fighting? Lf they cannot give the lie 
to any gentleman they please, existence will be intolerable, hat is the 
House todo? Let them alone. It is always best that people should act 


in their own way, if it is at all bearable. hy should not these gentle- 
men show themselves in their true colours '-~T'imes, May 134 
Ee 


THE “HABEAS CORPUS” IN NUNNERIES. 


of deaths than exist as murderers. The enraged monarch dismissed them | 
from his presence. There being no longer any doubt about the young 
count’s origin, the prophecy returned to the emperor’s recollection with 
increasing force and renewed poignancy, and he determined that the ob- 
ject of his alarm should not this time escape him. He despatched young 
Caln to the empress, who was then residing at Aix-la-Chapelle, with a 
letter containing this terrible injunction— As you set a value on your | 
life, see that the bearer of this be secretly and speedily destroyed.” 

The traveller, little knowing that he carried his own death-warrant, 
proceeded on his journey, which lay over Speyer, where, on his arrival he 
lodged, according to the orders he had received, at the house of the dean 
of the cathedral, who was a most worthy pillar of the church ; but. fortu- 
nately for the young count, his spiritual affairs were not altogether so im- 
portant, or so multiplied, as to deprive him of a great deal of worldly cu- 
riosity, which was more than usually excited on the arrival of the empe- 
ror’s page, bearing despatches for the queen—not an every-day occur- 
rence. He sounded the count on the occasion of his mission, but could 
elicit nothing from him that could at all satisfy his curiosity ; and whilst 
he was exhausting his interrogatory resources, and drawing largely upon 
his patienee, the wearied traveller fell asleep. Then the excited dean, 
unable to resist any longer the impulse of his feelings and the favour of 
the moment, approached the sleeping youth, gently drew the letter from 
his bosom, where it was concealed, with trembling hand broke the impe- 
rial seal, and, as he finished perusing its contents, he could not forbear 
shedding tears ; and turning his eyes towards the innocent victim of his 
sovereign’s bloody designs, who was now buried in peaceful slumber, he 
felt convinced that he had done no crime to merit such a death—for the 
guilty could not sleep as he then slept, and resolved to avert the fate that 
then menaced him. 

By the alteration of a few lefters, lie changed the sense of the words 
containing the cruel order to the queen to this—‘ As you set a value on 
your life, see that the bearer of this be secretly and speedily married to 
our daughter.’’ The honest dean then consigned the letter back to its 
deposit. Soon after this, the page awoke, took leave of his host, and de- 
parted for Aix la Chapelle, where, soon after, he was married to the em- 
peror’s daughter. 

When the emperor heard of this, he was greatly astonished and dis- 
mayed; but, when he discovered that his daughter's husband was the 
Count Caln’s son, he forgave the past and made him co-regent in the 
government ; thus fulfilling the prophecy which had been foretold to him 
in the hut in the black forest. Out of gratitude to the Dean of Speyer, 
who had prevented his shedding innocent blood, he made him chancellor, 
and founded the imperial vault within the precincts of the Speyer minster. 
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COLONIAL TRANSPORTATION. 





ry law in force by writ of habeas corpus. In the reiga of Charles IL., one of the most despotic and profligate Kings 

The motion was seconded by Mr. C. Berkeley. that ever sat upon the throne of England, an Act was passed which is fre- 

Mr. BOWYER, in opposing the motion, said he had no difficulty in ac- | quently spoken of as another Magna Charta. It is entitled the Habeas 
counting for the popular feeling to which Mr. Chambers had referred when | Corpus Act. The purport of this law is to declare that in cases of alleged 
he called to mind the atrocious libels against convents contained in pam- | illegal confinement a writ may be obtained, directed to the person who il- 
phlets, and the speeches in Exeter Hall, calculated to inflame popular | legally detains another, commanding such person to produce the body of 
prejudices upon this subject. This question, he insisted, was whether con- | his prisoner, to state the day and the cause of his caption and detention, 


| vents were to exist at all in this country ; for, under the proposed inspec- | and to do, submit to, and receive whatsoever the Judge or Court that 


tion, to be appointed by the Government of the day—which might be a 
Protestant Orange Government—-it was impossible that any convent sub- 
ject to religious rules could exist, He explained the constitution and in- 
terior administration of convents, respecting which he said, false notions 
prevailed ; and he inferred, from the facts he stated, that the existence of 
coercion in those establishment was utterly improbable. 

Mr. Serjeant MURPHY likewise protested against making popular 
opinion upon such a subject, founded not upon investigation of facts but 
upon delusions, the foundation of legislation. He denied that nuns were 
debarred from liberty; their relations and friends were not prohibited 
from visiting them; he had three near relatives in different nunneries, and 
had been always permitted tosee them alone. If the unnecessary and in- 
quisitorial system now proposed were adopted, it would put to flight 
these religious communities, which were the dispensers of useful educa- 


tion. 

Mr. FREWEN and Mr. NEWDEGATE spoke in support of the ‘mo- 
tion. 

Lord J. RUSSELL greatly regretted that this question had been brought 
before the house. A bill upon this subject had been introduced about two 
years ago, which the House rejected, and very strong ground should be 
assigned for the introduction of a new bill upon the same subject. We 
boasted of our personal liberty, and had made provisions ior its preserva- 
tion ; then the question was, whether there were certain classes of persons 
with respect to whose personal liberty the existing laws were insufficient, 
and that there should be separate legislation for their special protection. 
If so, our laws must be generally insufficient. Then, what was the special 
case? Certain ladies of the Roman Catholic persuasion took vows and 


them, he believed, entered these houses from a spirit of sincere and deep 
devotion, which no man ought to speak of without respect ; some devoted 
themselves to active duties, whose practical services could not but be re- 
garded with approbation ; while others dedicated themselves to painful 
attendance upon the sick. Then he was asked, not whether he ved 
of those institutions, but to vote for the interposition of the law for the 
special restriction and ial examination of the houses in which these 
ladies chose to live. With respect to the case of persons actually confined 
ne their will, in the first place no evidence of the fact had been offer- 

; but there was another conclusive reason why he could not agree to 
this motion. Mr. Chambers had said that persons were retained by force, 
and that the whole force of Parliament was required to set them free. 





House of Lords, Tuesday, May 10. 
Earl GREY moved an adress to Her Majesty, praying that the ar- 
rangements with respect to the transportation of convicts which were in 
force last year might not be altered until Parliament was made acquainted 








a thi aie in his — at Maurel’s total is 37,390. We cannot dis- 
Ge is discrepancy between bis own i 
the m Legion twice over. 


figures arises, unless he reckoned | 


Now, we live in a free country, and he did not believe that our fellow-sub- 
jects professing the Roman Catholic persuasion were so indifferent to poli- 
tical freedom, and so destitute of the feelings of humanity, that 
would willingly see our laws set at t, lend no assistance tow 

the liberation of their own relations. t his objections did not end here. 
The Roman Catholics of this country would feel such a law as this both 
an injury and an insult. If an hy oy Sees called for, let it be one which 


| applied to the whole nation; let the Habeas Corpus Act be made more 


awards the writ shall direct. That such a law as this—which is, afterall, 
only a re-affirmation of a great principle enshrined in Magna Charta,— 
| should have passed in the reign of a man who cared for no mortal’s liberty 
| but his own, shows pretty clearly how deeply rooted was the idea of per- 

sonal freedom in the English mind. Thislaw protects sane persons. The 

humanity of modern times goes further : it introduces regulations for the 

protection of the insane. The Commissioners of Lunacy are bound to in- 
| spect every house used as a receptacle for lunatic patients at least four 
| times in the year. Their visits may be made at any hour of the day or 
| night, and no part of the house is free from inspection. We are very _ 
| ous, it appears, then, with regard to the treatment both of alleged criminals 
| and alleged lunatics. We take care that the morally and mentally inca- 
pable shall have fair play. 

Mr. T. Chambers, last night, brought before the notice of the House of 
Commons the case of a class of persons, who, without being accused either 
of moral or mental incapacity, are yet placed beyond the operation of those 
humane provisions which the law has in store for the protection of crimin- 
als and lunatics. The honourable gentleman has, in short, taken up the 
cause of the nuns of England. Sober-minded Protestants will lift up their 
hands in astonishment at the very designation of the class which Mr. 
Chambers wishes to protect. They will be still more shocked at the hon- 

‘e gentleman’s statistics. They will be grieved to hear, that at a 
time when our colonies are being stanted in their growth for want of 
number of women sufficient to restore the balance between the 
female sex, there are seventy-five Roman Catholic convents in England 
and Wales. They will be still more and more shocked to hear 
that if Mr. Chambers’s statement is true, are no lees than 100 


Anglo- 
resided in certain private houses jn Great Britain and Ireland ; many of | Catholic nunneries professing to be guided by the principles of the Church 


of land, but holding 3,000 females in a state of mental and bodily 
ae The question mooted te on b- 
mons which was brough 
in voally this--Are the female inmates of these institutions to be placed in 
@ worse situation as regards = ty than or 
tics? Is there to be no Habeas 

ng in a well-walled and well-watched Convent, at the command of a 

Catholic abbess’ Is Sister Emma, the 

the cross in obedience to the dictates of 
Selion, to be worse off in the event of her desiring to abandon the scene 
of her confinement, than the constrained occupant of 

lum? Mind : eve te tue ee eee the inmates 
Of these establishments to take their abode there, in 
desired relief, or following the dictates of some conscientious determina- 
tion. We do not wish to interfere with Roman Catholic nuns or Anglo- 
Catholic “sisters,” if they are determined to register their vows at the 
feet of an abbess or a ‘‘ Mother Superior.”’ All that we contend for is this, 
that the abbess and the Mother Superior shall not be entrusted with the un- 
chest cxsapien of 0 quuette: peeve Gun we Siow Sige eevacaeet 
gaols or of lunatic asylums. A nup when she enters a convent in 
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is not the less an Englishwoman than she was before, and is no | 


ese enti- | effort of ingen ulty or power of eloquence could clothe it in a plausible garb. 


— 


bbess be the | It is perfectly therefore, to aseume that it will not make much im- 

—"- +. > need doe on - over buen esmuast divest auneen aren the country, when developed in the extravagant speculation 
herself i te ~ sabi hi hb the laws of England fasten upon her. | and by lieal rhetoric of the puerile production of Mr. Davie. 

Tednichen ly by is not given to loose statements, cited two, The of an inevitable antagonism and ultimate conflict between the 


examples the other evening, 


which tended to show that the superinten- | United States and Russia is so silly, that we can only express surprise 


dents of monasteries and nunneries in Great Britain do, in fact, act as if | that an sensible man could entertain it for a moment. It was the dream 


there were we to protect the libert 
Norwich, ene followed ih the same line, Tadueed another example of the 
same kind, to show that a law which should submit nunneries to cmp 
inspection would, far from tending to infringe upon the liberty of the 
subject, on the contrary, have the effect of protecting it. Strange to say, 
England the Protestant country par excellence, is almost the only coun- | 
try in Europe where specific regulations are not enforced for the proper 
protection of the inhabitants of nunneries. Mr. Chambers mentioned | 
eeveral countries where civil liberty is certainly not in the ascendant, but 
where, nevertheless, strict regulations are en orced to protect nuns from 
the exercise of arbitrary tyranny. In Prussia no novice is allowed to take 
the veil without being examined by the civil authorities as to the suffi- 
ciency and ety of her motives for taking such a step. In Bavaria. | 
vows are not allowed to be taken for a longer period than three years. In | 
eddition to this, there is a quarterly visit of the civil authorities, for the | 
purpose of ascertaining whether there is any nun desirous of en) mer 
the seclusion of her convent. In Austria, nuns may at any time address the | 
civil government privately, stating their desire to leave the convent, and | 
the tion is a to, permission to leave or not being granted 
a to the circumstances assigned and the rearons of the case. Mr. 
Berkeley stated that even in Mexico, where the population were wholly 
Roman Catholic, nunneries were liable to inspection at frequent intervals, 
uestioned by the inspectors as to whether they had 
any cause of complaint, and whether they wished to withdraw from the 
house. In Spain, Italy, and England—strange juxtaposition—females, 
who once enter within the walls of a nunnery, are at the tole absolute 
disposal of the superintendent. There is no power to compel a lady abbess 
to uce, to the satifaction ofher friends, any nun who has submitted her- 
self to the jurisdiction of the place, and who may in consequence be suffering 
t, mental or bodily torture, or degradation. The terrible laws of 
the old Romish Church, which with respect to nuns have been almost 
universally mitigated, are in England in full force. The pun in her nar- 
row cell depends u the caprice of her abbees for the privilege of ever 
again communica with the world. 
It is dificult to see upon what grounds Englishmen generally, and Pro- | 
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testants in particular, could argue against the principle asverted by Mr. | for the most part 


Chambers—the right, namely, that nuns who are coerced should have all 
facilities granted them, by periodical inspection, of recovering their liberty. 
Certain it is thata minority of the House last night recorded their opin- 
jons in favour of this strange doctrine. A number of members of the 
House of Commons declared by their votes that there are cases in which 
the usual securities against are to be denied. Lord John Rus- 
sell, intentionally or unintentionally, mistook the point in discussion. He 
insisted upon arguing it as a religious question. Ladies might, he said, 
be actuated by very religious feelings in entering a convent and taking 
vows. Granted. But the question is not with those who want to go in, 
but with those who want to go out: not with those who are content, but 
with those who are malcontent, and are liable to coercion and punish- 
ment for their contumacy. If Lord Jobn could not see the difference in 
question, we are sorry for him. If he could, and yet—for partisan pur- 
potes best know to himself—advocated an untenable cause, he is well 

nished for his obstinacy. He has found out that all his influence will not 
Toad the House of Commons to deny a principle which lies at the very 
root of the constitution. The Ministerial view of the case was upset : the 
Coalition Cabinet was in this instance beaten. The success of Mr. Cham- 
bers’ motion is a proof that whatever may occasionally be the effects of 
~ bias, the t for personal freedom is stil] dominant in a British 

ar ent, and that individuals, whether prisoners or lunatics, or catho- 
lic nuns, are not to be deprived of the general protection of the laws. All 
houses of confinement must be subject to inepection—nunneries included. 
— Daily News, May 11. 


———— 


{THERUQS. FOREIGN APPOINTMENTS. 


been announced already, have been made by the President, and that other 
objects of pressing attention prevent his bestowiag any further considera- 
tion at present upon appointments of this class,—-Union, May 23. 
Minterens Piewtrorentiany.—To Great Britain, James Buchanan, of Petm- 
sylvania._.To Spain, Pierre Soule, of Louisiana.-To Russia, Thomas H. Sey- 
mour, of Con: cut.—-To Mexico, Jas. Gadsden, of South Carolina.—To Prussia, 
Peter D. Vroom, of New Jereey.—To Central America, Solon Borland, of Ark- 
ansas.—To Brazil, Wm, Trousdale, of Tennessee.—To Chili, Samuel Medary, of 
Ohio.—To Peru, John R. Clay, late Chargé d’Affaires in Peru.—Minister Resi- 
dent in Switzerland, Theodore 8. Fay, formerly Secretary of Legation at Berlin. 
Cuanors p’Arrarnes.—Belgium, J. J. Seibler, of Alabama.—Netherlands, 
Au Belmont, of New York.--Sardinia, Richard K. Meade, of Virginia. 
Bolivia, Charles L. Woodbury, of Mass.— Austria, Henry R. Jackson, of Georgia. 
—Two BSicilies, Robert Dale Owen, of Indiana._Denmark, Henry Bedinger, of 
Virginia. Buenos Ayres, W. H. Bissell, of Illinois.—New Granada, James 8. 
Greene, of Missouri. 
Commissioner to the Hawaiian Islands, 8. F. Leake, of Va. 
Touching these, and a long list of Consular appointments, that Demo- 
cratic organ, the V. Y. Evening Post, thus spoke on Tuesday, in a vein 
of delicate irony. 


We are gratéful to the President that, in making his selection of diplo- 
matic representatives, he has weakened the home force of the democratic 
party of the country in the least possible degree. He could hardly have 
chosen an equal number of prominent men whose absence would be less 
seriously felt than those whose names we copied yesterday from the official 
pa ml We speak especially of those whose incubation has been most 

onged, 

laced of wondering at the time consumed over these appointments, we 
marvel rather that a selection could have been made in so short time, of 
so large a number whose banishment, the pation has so little reason to 
regret, and who at the same time are personally unexceptionable. There 
is not one among them, unless it be some of those whose names we never 
heard of, who will ever permit himself to be picked up drunk in the pub- 
lic streets while abroad, and that is saying more than could be said of all 
our foreign representatives for many years. There are not many, we be- 
lieve there are none of the newly-appointed ministers who can speak any 
of the languages in use at the courts to which they are accredited ; and 
the same remark may be made of the Chargés, with the single exception 
of Mr. Belmont ; but as it has long been customary for the government to 
employ men of “one tongue”’ in the diplomatic service, we are bound to 
—r that the usage is founded upon some principle of public policy. 

most of them talk abroad as they do at home, the fewer languages they 
have at their command the better. 

We have long felt that this country had little occasion for any per- 
manent diplomatic force abroad ; but as there must be some mode of satis- 
fying poll cians who only serve their party for pay, the best thing that 
can be done with them is to send them where eer will be out of the way, 
and where they may learn something, though they earn nothing. For 
this reason, aps, the formalities of diplomacy may as well be con- 
tinued, ally if, as in the present case, the loss to the country is al- 
most exclusively a pecuniary one! 

New York has as little cause as any of the states, to complain of this 
system of honourable banishment, as administered by the present adminis 
tration ; for she is required to supply but one chargéship to the Hague, 
and two consulships—one to Cork, in Ireland, and the other to Honolulu, 
in the Sandwich Islands. The two first do not pay expenses. The last 
does, if ~ incumbent is carried out and back at the expense of the go- 


There is one full mission left, which rumour assigns to a New Yorker. 
Should that rumour prove correct, New York will be charged with about 
half the diplomatic service, which, according to her population, she is 
fair) bound to render. If this forbearance and apparent partiality of the 
Preadent towards the Empire State should provoke complaints from any 
of her sister states, we beg them to remember that she gave the President 
the lar, vote and the majority that he received from any state 
in the Union. This fact fairly entitles her to some consideration at his 
hands, and he ought not to be censured for taking such a suitable method 
of showing that he is not insensible of his obligations. 

ee 


RUSSIA. 


Mr. H. Winter Davis, a conspicuous orator in the late Scott campaign 
has published a book with the fantastic title of “ The War of Ormuzd 
and Abriman,” in which he affects to re the United States and Rus- 
sia as the tive champions of the principle of liberty and the princi- 
ple of d , and to foresee in the distant future a mighty and decisive 
conflict between these puiseant combatants in the great drama of human 


of the subject. The Bishop of | of the Persian mythology that the spirits of good and evil—Ormuzd and 


Abriman—waged a tual struggle for the ascendancy over man ; but 
to assign any such Quixotic mission to nations is to betray a rad want of 
philosophic refiection. To assume as the basis of a grave disquisition an 
inevitable and mortal antagonism between the United States and Rus 
sia, is to betray an egregious ignorance of the past and present political 
relations of the two countries. ‘ 

It isthe idea of some enthusiasts that the science of government isa 
mere abstraction, and that its theoretical perfection necessarily implies its | 
practical fitness for man in every condition. Persons who reason in this | 
way may regard the government of Russia as an unmixed evil ; but when | 
we consider the peculiar condition and wante of the Russian people, and | 
their aggregate of individual and national happiness, we will conclude | 
that they are not so much the victims of oppression as such writers as the | 
author of “ Ormuzd and Abriman’’ would represent. The government | 
of Russia may be a despotism, and for that reason abhorrent to the notions 
of republicans ; but its effect upon the subject people establishes its fitness 
for them. Under the government of absolute monarchy the Russian na- 
tion have emerged from the depths of barbariem, and within a single cen- 


fact in European his 


giant, and, like a colossus, bestrides the continent of Europe. Its social de- 


quest in the realms of science, and art, and learning, bave even surpassed 
the vast achievement of its armies. In the rapidity of ite progress it has 


sent a parallel to its wonderful career. In every element of national 
strength and bappinéss Russia is great and prosperous beyond any other 
country in Europe. Its government is more stable and efficient, and its 
people more contented than any other, while in respect to political supre- 
macy it is universally recognised as the gompearenens power of the Old 
World. In the characters of its rulers Russia bas been singularly fortu- 
nate. In energy of will, honesty of purpose, and force of genius, the 

presented a striking exception to the growereine stupl- 
dity, cowardice, and meanness of legitimate royalty. When we contem- 
plate the policy of the Russian government through all the vicissitudes 
of its history, we are struck as much by the immense genius as by the co- 
loseal ambition of its monarchs. If the internal administration of the go- 
vernment be conducted with anything of the skill and energy which cha- 
racterize its foreign policy, we need be at no loss to comprehend the de- 
voted loyalty and patriotism of the nation. And we have a right to in- 
fer, from the consummate ability of the Russian diplomacy, that its go- 
vernment manifests no want of genius in conducting the domestic con- 
cerns of the empire. Whatever opinion may be entertained of the Rus- 
sian government in an abstract view, it is idle to deny the energy of its 
administration, and its perfect adaptation to the condition of the nation. 
The destruction of Moscow, the most heroic display of unconquerable pa- 
triotiem which history records, illustrates the devotion of the people to 
their country and its institutions. 

The governments of Russia and the United States are based upon anta- 
gonist principles ; but their relations have ever been of the most amicable 
kind. President Jackson, in an official message, spoke of Russia as “ our 
ancient and steadfast friend.” Mr. Jefferson, radical democrat as he was 
enjoyed and reciprocrated the ardent esteem of the Emperor Alexander. 
Indeed, strange as it may seem to theorists of the “ Ormuzd and Abriman” 
school, this chivalrous Emperor entertained an admiration for American 
institutions. It was his friendly mediation that initiated the negotiations 
which resulted in the treaty of Ghent, and it was by his arbitration that 
the citizens of the South got indemnity for the slaves which were kidnap- 
_ by the British in the Tost war. The reigning Emperor shares the feel- 

ngs and opinions of his predecessor, and we have every reason to believe 








tury have taken position in the front rank of Spare ee na great | 
for the last hundred years is the rise progress | “ c ( 
of Russia. At the battle of Pultowa, July Eth, 1709, an infant nation | of the city. One pouring — day oe a seen yy ey through 
struggled for existence. That infant has since grown to the stature of a | the rain and mist which enveloped the whole prospect from the windows 


May % 


gre us an amusing story in order to bestow a colouring upon its doubts 
by it never did more for Louis Dix-huit or Charles Dix! The chronicle 

of the Faubourg tells us that the Empress is not sick but sulky, and that 

she refuses most obstinately to appear in public with the Emperor so 

as the existing cause of dissension shal! continue between them. Now 

is for this said cause that the imaginative faculties of the dullest of Fay. 

bourgs have been put in requisition, and really the result is 

enough to be creditable even to the Boulevard du Crime, or the Fosse ayy 

Lions whence emanated all the romance ready made for the i 

It appears that some time, say months ago, before Mdlle. de ontijo had 

any thought of ever becoming Empress of France, she was one of the 

favoured guests of the young Queen Isabella at the secluded Palace of 

Aranjuez, where freedom from restraint and etiquette enables the 

baited, hunted-down royalty of Spain to snatch a few moments of repose 

from the turmoil of the pomp and circumstance of Madrid. 

The young Queen of Spain, says the malicious Faubourg. showed 
reat friendship for Mdlle. de Montijo at Aranjuez, although scarcely dar. 
ng to notice her existence when at Madrid. The two ladies are said to 

be kindred epirits : both love gaiety, innocent though loud ; both love 
spirited horses, sharp spurs, and riding whips; both love embroiderea 
jackets, long basques and bugle fringe. Moreover, Mdlle. de Montij 

who bas been over the wide world, escaping every peril, even that of mar. 
riage, was considered a most formidable 7 against the daily attacks 
made upon the young Queen and the Court of Aranjuez by their old enem 

ennui, who would sometimes, in spite of every resistance, follow them 
all the way from Madrid, and show his grim visage amid the shades of 
the cork-trees with as much insolence as in the gorgeous council chamber 


dull has even been condescending enough to exert its imagination, and to 


| of the Palace at Aranjuez. He laughed to see his victims huddling together 


velopment has been coincident with its growth in political power ; its con- | seeking in vain to defend themselves from his attack, and secure of con. 


| quest, he suffered them to try every tactic before they surrendered. In the 
midst of the despair created by his near approach, the Queen called ip 


outstripped every nation in Europe, and the United States alone can pre- | piteous accents upon Mdlle. Montijo, who, never at fault, suggested that 


a turn at the old Spanish game of E/ Toro, to popular amongst the Mara- 
gattus of the Asturias, should be tried in order to baffle the foul intentiong 
of the demon who had evidently sworn to overcome the party. Now, thig 
game, although not very elegant, possesses a certain charm of excitement 
which may be said even to * bate cockfighting.”’ for it consists in the entire 
sacrifice of dignity in any one individual of the party, who, chosen 
lot, is forced to crawl upon hands and knees in the centre of the room while 
the rest of the company, among whom are a chosen few, carrying | 
sticks armed at the point with a pin, whose skill is employed to goad the 
unfortunate “ Toro” as long as possible without being caught. It will be 
seen that the game is meant to represent a kind of drawing-room bull-fight 
for which it really sometimes affords not a bad substitute, especially when 
the victim is awkward and the fair picadors are agile. 

In spite of the popularity which the suggestion of the fair Montijo met 
with on the instant, still one or two dissentient voices were heard to issue 
from the older and more discreet of the guests, who bebeld therein a cer- 
tain cause of scandal, should the case get reported at Madrid. Amongst 
| the loudest in this disapproval was that of a young and handsome cava- 
lier, high in office about the person of the Queen, bearing one of the 
noblest names of Spain, and possessor of one of the finest fortunes in the 
country, who had been a former lover of the proposer of the sport, but 
who, for some one of those mysterious reasons which are never fully ex- 
— in the course of true love, had for some time ceased to pay her 

omage, incurring thereby her high and fierce disdain. Of course, his op- 
position caused more laughter than was natural, and was overruled imme- 
diately. The game began in spite of disapproval, and to the great delight 

of the youthful ladies, the young cavalier himself who had been bold 
| Seana to speak against the experiment was elected by chance to play 
| the miserable part of E/ Toro. There was no use in opposition—the 
| obligations of his office, the amour propre, which forbids any exhibition 
| of resistance to the will of the ladies, compelled to compliance, and he 
| took his station with what grace he might. Whether the sense of degra- 
dation, inspired by his situation, and the merriment to which his sufferings 
gave rise, for ’tis a cruel sport this said game of El] Toro, rendered him 
really awkward and ungraceful, is not known, but ’tis certain that he 





that the United States and Russia will consolidate and perpetuate their | Could not succeed in catching by the legs any one of the light picadors, 
i» We understand that the following appointments, some of which have | friendly relations by the same just and pacific policy which has regulated | Who hovered round him like a swarm of stinging mosquitoes-—pricking 


their intercourse in times past.— Washington “ Union”, May 20th. 





DEMOCRACY AND ROYALTY. 





him here, there, and everywhere, with merry malice and concealing them- 
selves amongst the unarmed ring which the rest of the company had form- 
ed around the arena. It was just when he was beginning to grow com- 
pletely wearied and disgusted with the game, when, in spite of the jeers 


"Tn the Swiss canton of Fribourg, about the dawn of day on the 22d of| Of the cavaliers and the ladies, he was about to own himself vanquished, 


| April, 1853, one Colonel Perier, an adventurer in the interest of Austria, 
| sallied forth at the head of 300 men in insurrection against the constitu- 
tional government of the State. The insurgents made a vigorous assault 
on the town of Fribourg, but after a few hours’ sharp fighting they were 
repulsed by the civic guard. Their leader was captured, and by the ut- 
most efforts of the authorities he was saved from the fury of the people, 
who sought to tear him in pieces. He was put upon his trial, and by sen- 
tence of the court was condemned to animprisonment of thirty years. Not 
one of his followers, guilty rebels and traitors though they were, suffered 
the punishment of death. 

Here was an insurrection, not against intolerable oppression, but against 
the freedom of republican government, attempted in the mere wantonness 
of crime, or stimulated by Austrian gold, its object being the establish- 


Switzerland. Its prompt suppression was effected by the voluntary aid of 
the citizen soldiery ; and uot one drop of blood was shed in the expiation of 
its enormous guilt, or in atonement for the murder of the people who fell 
in the conflict. No martial law, no violent expulsion, no confiscation of 
property, followed. This was an insurrection of conservatism, and this 
the just and temperate action of a democratic government. 

When we recall the butcheries of Haynau, the midnight arrests, the ba- 
nishments, and the massacres of Louis Napoleon, the relentless and indis- 
criminating cruelty of Radetzky, all perpetrated in punishment of the un- 
successful revolt of the people against the lawless and insufferable op- 
pression of tyrants, we a well wonder at the clemency and moderation 
of the Swiss republicans. But such has always been the conduct of the 
| people. In such false books as Alison’s “ History of Europe” we read 
| horrible stories of the bloody violence of the mob; and doubtless, under 

the pressure of panic, or from the impulse of a rage into which they were 
| goaded by intolerable wrong, the mob may have been guilty of occasional 
| excesses of cruelty. But of the systematic, cold-blooded, vindictive, re- 
| lentless, brutal cruelty of the tyrant—of the slaughter of innocent people, 
| the flogging of women and children, and the lawless confiscation of private 
| property—impartial history cannot accuse the so much calumniated de- 

mocracy. The convulsions of 1848 shook many monarchs from their 
| thrones. Royalty and aristocracy were at the merey of the democracy ; 
| but their crimes were forgiven, and contempt for their stupidity and 
| meanness was the worst penalty they were condemned to endure. The 
| re-action came ; the triumph of the people was over ; royalty recovered 

its — and its power, and then began the work of vengeance. The 
history of Europe since 1849 is nothing but the history of the perjuries, 
extortions, murders, and other brutal outrages of absolute governments. 

The people begin to see that their leniency was an error. They have 
learned something from their disasters. The next war between the vic- 
tim and the oppressor, will be a war to the knife. No dainty scruples 
will paralyze the arm of the democracy. Monarchy and aristocracy will 
be exterminated. Every miscarriage of popular government in Europe 
may be traced directly to the plots of kings and nobles. The people 
must be rid of the presence of such implacable enemies before they can 
estahlish their om on any permanent foundation.— /bid. 


—_ - —-—- - 


ELGTORQ,; A LIVELY BITROF SCANDAL. 
Scandal is growing ferocious. No longer content with immolating her 











network of slander and falsehood, in order to accomplish their destrue- 
tion at leisure, and with security. It is said that Marat’s opinion bas been 


ist breathes upon the earth we shall never be safe,” is certain that th 
Faubourg St. Germain has unfolded itself during the week with a kind 
of vulgar cruelty towards the inhabitants of the Tuileries which cannot 


all vulgarity as emanating from Republican princi les, and all cru 

belong to the Red Republic in ao From this exceedingly-bigh 
souled and chivalrous Faubourg have, notwithstanding this ancient pre- 
judice, proceeded the various reports concerning the Emperor's solitary 
drives, and the various reasons given for disguising the cause to the 
public eye by the official announcement in the Moniteur of the interesting 
accident which had befallen her Imperial Majesty. The Faubourg Se | 
Germain obstinate in its generation as its pig-headed and pig-tailed fore- 
fathers, still insists, in spite of the announcement, that no accident has ever 





history. The fundamental idea of this book is so absurd a fiction, that no 





taken place, and that no cause of fear lest such accident should occur. has 
ever exieted. The§ Faubourg, which has been considered hitherto rather 


ment of absolute despotism on the ruins of the immemorial liberties of | 


victims quietly, she must now devour them alive ; catching them in a | 


quoted with bitterness in high places of late. “So ~~ as a single Royal- | dict for the penalty must stand.” 
t 


fail to astonish those who for so many years have been taught to consider | M 


that a sudden cry of pa escaped him, and he started to his feet ina 
paroxysm of rage—making rather an ungallant and desperate rush at 
the group amongst which one of the fair picadors had concealed herself— 
and who, turning rather pale, sought refuge behind the spectators. Out 
| of this incident arose the most bitter and deadly hate, and a series of 
catastrophes too long to recapitulate here. The cavalier proclaimed 
| aloud, and in spite of the presence of the Queen, in no very measured 
| terms, the baseness and cruelty of one of the ladies who had fixed a pen- 
| knife-blade to the end of her goad by which he had been wounded severely, 
| while several of the gentlemen came forward to defend the lady, whose 
| name he mentioned, from such imputation of ferocity. The young man 
| withdrew in wrath from the Palace and his resignation was sent in that 
| very night. 
* More than five duels arose out of the affair; death to one and loss of 
| sight to another of the fair lady’s defenders have been the consequence of 
the foolish joke ; and, worse than all, a vow of vengence and of hatred, 
Spanish to the very marrow in its form and character, has arisen on the 
part of the insulted victim. The thing was forgotten—other events of so 
much importance had happened since the pouring wet day at Aranjuez, 
that the whole circumstance of the occurrence, although frequently re- 
peated in the salons of Paris, had been entirely effaced from the memory 
of the fashionable world, when they were forcibly recalled the other day 
by an application to the Spanish Ambassador for protection against the 
arbitrary decree of the Prefet of Police, who had issued an order for the 
immediate withdrawal from Paris of the Marquis de la §——, without the 
assignment of any reason whatever. The Marquis de la S—— resists the 
decree most strenuously, and declares that he will publish to the world the 
despotism of the act, and meanwhile shelters himself beneath the courte- 
ous code of diplomatic law, openly professing his intention of remaining 
here so long as the Court shall sojourn at the Tuileries. He wears one 
arm still in a sling from the effects of his last duel-—but is seen at every 
public promenade and spectacle--as if proud to display his victory over 
the edicts of the police and the absolute power of the Sovereign. Here lies 
the cause of difference--the spoilt child of Fortune declares the exile of 
the obnoxious cavalier must be accomplished in spite of the law—the 
favourite of Destiny, maintains that for once his power is baffied and that 
he is set at nought—hence sulkiness and tears on the one hand--reproach 
and violence on the other. Such is the tale given out by the Faubourg. 
It is a good one, if true—better still if false, for, as I have said before, it 
completely belies the character for dullness of brain and slowness of in- 
tellect which the worthy Faubourg had so long accepted as its due and 
appropriate characteristics. I take no responsibility of the story, and 
rag eves as told by the Legitimist chroniclers of the day.--Paris Let- 
er, May 5. 
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_ ALDERMAN SaLomons.—On Wednesday, the .3th inst., Lord Chief-Jus- 
tice Campbell decided against the appeal of Mr. Salomons to the Court of 
Error. His Lordship concluded his judgment thus :—“ He had the honour 
of introducing an act, when Mr. Salomons became Sheriff of London, to 

| enable him to fulfil the duties of the office, and Lord Lyndhurst broughtia 

| an act to enable the Jews to hold all municipal offices. But as long as the 
| law stood as it at nt did, he had no doubt that Jews could not be 
| admitted into Parliament. His own private opinion was, that he regretted 
| the act had ever been passed to exclude Jews from sitting in Parliament. 

But he sat there to declare and to put a just construction upon acts of Par- 

| liament, and in doing so he thought they must be excluded. The judg- 
ment of the Court of Exchequer must therefore be affirmed, and the ver- 


ee 


Arraik oF Honovr.—We are informed, spon good authority, that on 
Wednesday, the 27th ult., a duel took place between Sir Robert Peel and 
r. Bernal Osborne, member for Middlesex, the origin of the 
being the h which the hon. baronet delivered upon the Jew Bill. The 
ball from Mr. Osborne’s oo passed through his antagonist’s cost 

y 


sleeve, and the affair happily terminated without bloodebed.—Essez 
Herald. 





Tue Fisnery Question Serriep—-Mr. Crampron svccEssFUl.— 
We are informed that Mr. Crampton, the British Minister, and Mr. Lar 
man, captured at theLittle Falls of the Potomac 5 about 
two hundred and fifty pounds of excellent fish. total number 
was sixty-four, the largest weighing nearly twelve The fish were 
caught within the space of two hours—from five to 


en—and from one 
rock. This is said to be the best sport which has been experienced at the 
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vie Palle for ten years past. This is a “fish to which we can | 
Little Falls tr ne of the fish we have bad the satisfaction of enjoying. 
vest gest, the polite anglers presented to the President.— Washington 
T'nwon 


tax cavontc Surp.—Captain Ericsson has written a letter to the editor 
of the Commercial Advertiser, in which he says that the cylinder bottoms 

heaters, which were originally of tin plate, are to be replaced by cast | 
von ; the former material having been found too elastic. is has occa- 
soned a delay in getting the vessel ready for sea, as only one foundry 
a vald undertake such large castings, requiring from six or eight months | 
for their completion. 
” ‘MRS. BMMA GILLINGHAM BOSTWICK, 


ITFULLY informs her friends and the public that she will givea GRAND CONCERT 
Resistors ea1oor, on Monday Evening next, the Sih inst., assisted by the following 
fut 








Arties 7 basso, of the Italian Opera ; Mr. Julius Siede, the celebrated 
a... and a Grand Orchestra, composed of the best performers of the city. 
“Tickets $1 each ; to be had at the psincipal music stores and hotels. Doors open at 7 o'clock : | 
neert to commence at 8 o'clock, P. M. Choice seats may be had, without extra charge, at the | 
‘ ase mores of Messrs Wm. Hall & Son, and Mesers. Scharfenberg & Luis, Broadway, where a 
nagram of the hall may be seen. F. THIES, Agent 


, FRANCONI'S HIPPODROME. 
Restoration of the Festivals, Games, and Amusements of the | 
Ancient Greeks and Romans. | 
RANCONT’S COLOSSAL HIPP( YDROME, with all its animated splendours—daring Chariot | 
Races, Gorgeous Tournaments, Modern Field & , and other exciting and novel Feats of | 

the Stadium, the Course, the Arena, the Chase, the Tilting Ground, and the Parado, at 
MADISON SQUARE, EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING DURING THE WEEK. 
<s1ON.—Boxes, 50 cts ; Pit, Bcts. Reserved Seats, $1. Season Tickets, $50. 


Doors open t2and at 7 P. M.; Performances to commence at 24¢ and 8. 

Dootmenrrainments rat the aNernoon will be equal in every respect to those in the evening. 
yiidres under ten of age, will be only admitted for half price to the afternoon performances. | 
. The would coulion persons from purchasing any tickets except at the Box Offices, | 


whieh are open from 7 P. M. until LI P. M 


EE es 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN--NOW OPEN, 
T the Galleries, 663 Broadway, opposite Bond Street, from 9, A. M. to 10, P. M., daily—the | 
A Twenty-eighth Annual Exhivition—containing nearly 500 original works in Painting and 
Statuary (never before exhibited) by living Artists. 
BB Single Admission, 25 cents—Season Tickets, 50 cents. | 








a an 
“Warrrep.—At St. John’s Church, on Thursday morning, the 26th inst., by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Wainwright, Thomas Hicks, Esq., of New York, to Angeline, | 
daughter of Dr. T. F. King, of Brooklyn, L. I. 
| 


| 
- | 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109}¢ a 109%. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 28, 1853. | 


"With fall files of English journals before us, posting us up to the 14th 








lar spirit, into the secrets that some of the Dock-Yards could tell regard- 
ing Whiggish tampering with votes —Mr. Gladstone has been highly com- 
plimented for a peculiar exhibition of moral courage, that is worthy of 
praise and imitation. We do not care to narrate the particulars ; bat he 
resisted an attempt to extort money or the promise of a Government place 
from him, under threat of public exposure of such kind as is always pain- | 
ful to men of delicate organization and unblemished character. He hand. | 
ed over to the police the vagabond who had counted on his snceambing.— 
The Dublin Exhibition, which is Ireland’s effort to imitate the Crystal 


Palace of Hyde Park, was formally opened by the Lord Lieutenant. on the | Cxar tn 
| 


12th inst. The pageant appears to have been a brave one: but for the 
particulars we have no room to-day. 
From distant possessions of Great Britain the news is scanty, but 


awakens a strong desire for the arrival of the next mail. The fastnesses | 


of the robber-chiefs of Burmah are peculiarly fatal to our forces; and we 
read with sincere regret that Sir John Cheape, in capturing one of them, 
after a hard fight of four hours’ duration, has sustained a loss of 102 men 
killed and wounded. This occurrence took place on the 19th of March, in 
the neighbourhood of Donabew. This place has already acquired an evil 
notoriety, as the scene of the death of Capt. Loch, R. N.—From the 
seat of war, there is no other intelligence ; but as a set-off, we have the 
Cape of Good Hope at last reported to be in a state of tranquillity. The 
war is over; the rebel chief, Sandilli, has been driven across the Kei, and 
the harassed Colonists may have a moment’s breathing-time. 

The eye of the public is again turned to China, where it is reported 
that the mysterious rebels have absolutely threatened Shanghai, and caused 
the British residents to look to the shipping in port, as a retreat in case of 
need. So imminent is the danger, that rumour further has it that the 
Emperor has appealed to the British authorities for assistance. Nay it is 
even said in print that this appeal is not the first that has been made to 
Christendom ; and that the Czar of Russia, always ready to put down in- 
surgents, has agreed to take his imperial brother under the protection of 
his invading legions. Those who choose may credit this fantastic tale. 





Without exact information as to what has been settled, and what has 
not been settled, between Turkey and Russia at Constantinople, and be- 
tween Austria and both Switzerland and Sardinia, it is gratifying to meet 
with amicable assurances, and a general impression that the pacific course 
of events will not be disturbed. Quite discouraging enough is the in- 


ORO 


upon the other ; in addition to which, even if the exaggerations of either 
article did not render it innocuous, the one completely neutralises the 
other, and renders confutation unnecessary. Leaving therefore to the ca 
pricious journalist the task of reconciling his self-contradictions, we have 
only further to observe that whilst we entirely agree with him as te the 
uselessness and inexpediency of all Quixotic propagandism, we still share 


| the curiosity of the public as to the cause that has suggested this strange 


movement on the part of the reputed Government organ. Was it for some 
hidden purpose thought desirable to propitiate the representative of the 
this coantry, or is it possible that this feeler has been put out in 
order to try how far the people of the United States would be prepared to 
sanction an alliance offensive and defensive with Russia, that needs must 
| point only in one direction? If the former, we have but little interest in 
the result, and the wily diplomatists of Russia will not have left afino- 
| Heed the attack on Royalty in general, which is appended to its special 
laudations—if the latter, the response already made by the Americas 
press must suffice to show that the move is an exceedingly false one. The 
subject might be still further pursued ; but the Union remains quiet under 
me oonaneee = it has received, and seems to be content to let the 
matter drop. Let us imitate ite ; P 
the mysteries of Anglophobia. Be ont otha ae 


The Earl of Ellesmere and his suite sailed from Plymo x 
in the Leander frigate, on Wednesday, the 11th tanh, mre 
newspapers tell us. We do not learn, however, that the “ suite’ comprines 
his Lordship’s associates ; nor do we find any further mention of the 
| Basilisk, war steamer, which was set down as the conveyance of a portion 
of them. There is in fact some little mystery here ; but as the uncertain- 
ty of the date for the opening of our Crystal Palace must have been known 
to Lord Ellesmere before his embarkation, we shall not be surprised to 
hear of the Leander’s arrival at Norfolk or Annapolis, in place of her 
coming directly to this port. Such a change of plan would partially ob- 
viate the awkwardness that MIgnt be felt, if the guests arrive before the 
hosts are ready to receive them. 

With reference to this contemplated visit, we have also the pleasure 
to inform our readears that the British Residents of New York are already 
astir, with the view of tendering to the Earl of Ellesmere, and H. B. M.’s 
other Commissioners to the New York Exhibition, a Public Dinner, upon 
their arrival. Such a testimony of respect and good will to the men, and 








inst., we can scarcely find matter for a paragraph, although copious ex- ternal condition of half the kingdoms of continental Europe, over which my- | of honour to the occasion, has been deemed advisable and is partially ar- 
tracts therefrom are scattered, as usual, through our pages. There is in | riads of armed men keep up a jealous watch, though it is beyond our means to | ranged. We shall, of course, return to the subject at greater length. 


fact no great matter of interest, either foreign or domestic, that agitates 


look even casually at their state and prospects. On France, however, 


| We wish we could add something more satisfactory with respect to the 


just now the public mind. The opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s Budget is | self-interest requires that attention be bestowed ; and there we have but | “ opening day ;”’ unfortunately it retreats into the back-ground, when we 
shown by repeated divisions to be hopeless; and were it not for a few | to note the continuance, or rather the aggravation, of that despotic and | think that our fingers are upon it. The Directors now “ feel confident” 


Irish rows and an occasional interchange of personalities, the proceedings 


of Parliament would be insufferably wearisome. Still, in such a vast me- 
tropolis as London, there are rarely wanting minor topics, to afford a mo- 
mentary excitement, and satisfy that craving for “‘ some new thing” which 
has characterised the inhabitants of all large cities, since the days when 
Paul preached to the Athenians. Thus we have Kossuth, and Mrs. Stowe, 
and the decision of the Judges against the admission of the Jews into Par- 
liament, and Lord Grey’s last malignant and ineffectual kick at the Co- 
lonists of Van Dieman’s Land, whom he hates because he can neither ca- 
jole or bully them, and the virtuous indignation of the Whigs against the 
Tory electioneering corruptions, and the opening of the Dublin Crystal 
Palace, and a few more items of secondary consequence. 

It is not in connection with the war-rockets, of which we hope to hear 

no more, that the ex-Governor of Hungary again figures at length in Lon- 
don prints. This time the demonstration is a peaceable one, the present- 
ation to him of a so-called Shakspere testimonial. The circumstances are 
striking, and may be recalled to notice in a gossipping memorandum of 
current events. Imprisoned in Austria, and yearning for books, his jailors 
permitted him the use of our poet’s works, together with that of an En- 
glish grammar and dictionary, as he was entirely ignorant of our language, 
though he has since turned it to such various account. He thus acquired 
it ; and the melodramatic incident has been followed up by the setting on 
foot of a penny subscription, in order to commemorate it according to the 
fashion of the day. There were said to be 10,000 subscribers, and the gift 
is a superb copy of the Poet’s works, in several volumes, enclosed in a mo- 
del of the Shakspere House at Stratford-upon-Avon. Lord Dudley Stuart 
was the Chairman on the occasion, and amongst the speakers were Messrs. 
Douglas Jerrold and Richard Cobden, the latter of course forgetting his 
peace vocation in his enthusiasm for his warlike friend. The longoration 
of Kossuth is but another proof of his facility in shifting his ground, to 
which we long ago adverted. But a brief time since, and he found no hos- 
pitality in England ; now, his liberty and his rights are secured under the 
gis of his London Tavern audience.—As for Mrs. Stowe, we declined to 
chronicle all her movements in England ; but we presume that some men- 
tion will be expected of her introduction to the most fashionable of aristo- 
cratic mansions in London, and of the attention paid her by certain of her 
Britannic Majesty’s Ministers. Briefly then, there was a gathering of the 
Anti-Slavery philanthropists at Stafford House, on the 7th inst., whereat 
were present amongst other celebrities, Lord John Russell, Lord Palmer- 
ston, Mr, Gladstone, and the Duke of Argyll, who seem to have forgotten 
their duty to a nation with whom they desire to cultivate the closest inti- 
macy, under the influence of the hobby which they have so bunglingly rid- 
den at home. This breach of political etiquette will not, we trust, create 
auy great disquietude here, for it is the sheerest nonsense in the world to 
atiribute to it any political motive whatever. How much of the attention 
bestowed upon Mrs, Stowe was due to zeal in the cause, and how much to 
ihe vulgar love of courting the lion of the moment, it is not in our power 
‘0 dispute. The proceedings were, as reported, of the most common-place 
kind ; and the list of highly esteemed personages present is all that throws 
éclat upon the affair. When Mrs. Stowe knows England better, she will 
hot again reiterate the term /adies, seven times in twenty lines of print. 

Without going into any disquisition on the stale subject of the Jews’ 

Claim to admission to the honours of a seat in Parliament, we must ex- 


centralising system, which must, sooner or later, provoke resentment and 
another revolution. Two new projects emanating from the Imperial mind 
betoken the degree to which he is bent on pushing his dangerous, though 


repressive measures. Both show him in his true light, and bear out our 
oft-repeated assertion that Nature fitted him to bea jailor or a policeman. | = 


He is going through the empty legislative proceedings, that are to re- | 


that the “ Palace’’ will be opened between the Ist. and the 15th. of July. 





Scarcely a week passes, in which we do not have to chronicle the launch- 
| ing of some monster steamer or the performance of some wondrousclipper’ 


But all our praises why should these obtain 
Rise honest muse, and sing of Dr. Kane! 


establish the penalty of death for political offences, and he has devised a | Yes, it must be owned, we feel a deeper interest at this moment in the 


grand scheme for lodging the masses of Parisian working-men in genteel 


departure and the welfare of the little brigantine Advance, than in the 


prison houses, where they shall have more than their habitual share of the | gwiftest movements of all the rivals that plough the seas.— Without need- 
agrémens of life, at a sacrifice of a large share of their personal liberty. less circumlocution therefore, let it be said that the second Grinnell Expe- 
Schemes, how worthy of him whose life has twice been spared by his | dition to the Arctic regions, ander command of Dr. Kane, is to sail posi- 


rulers, and who has himself passed some years in captivity ! 





By a list that is given above, it will be observed that the principal fo- 
reign appointments have been filled up by the President of the United 
States ; and the American public now know the men who are to represent 
them in foreign lands. With one exception, already noticed, we have 
small interest in the list, for one vainly turns it over and over, with any 
expectation of discovering therefrom what the foreign policy of the pre- 
sent Administration is to be. Two instances are enough to show that no 
recognised principle of statemanship has regulated the choice of diploma- 
tic material—we mean the selection of M. Felix Foresti on the one hand, 
and that of Mr. Auguste Belmont on the other. M. Foresti will, we pre- 
sume, take it rather as a compliment than otherwise, to say that he is a 
red-republican of the deepest dye, as having been a participator with Maz- 
zini in his revolutionary attempts in Italy, and that he will naturally be 
an object of suspicion to the government of Sardinia, to which he is to be 
accredited as Consul. Mr. Belmont, on the contrary, is widely known, 
| and has long been respected, as the Consul General of Austria in this port 
and as the business agent, of the Rothschilds. How very wide asunder 
must be the views of these comrades of official life, it is not necessary to 
point out ; nor do we pretend to blame the authorities at Washington for 
the manner in which their patronage has been dispensed. We only re- 
mark upon the dissimilarity that exists, as evidence that no settled prin- 
ciple obtains. 

We join, however, our voice to that of our American contemporaries 
who have hailed approvingly President Pierce’s appointment of Mr. Haw- 
thorne to the Consulate of Liverpool, Mr. D. G. Mitchell (Ike Marvel) to 
| that of Venice, and Mr. Fay to be Minister in Switzerland. Any sort of 
| tribute to Literature is a pleasant relief in these days of bargaining and 
scrambling. 

The very peculiar and unaccountable article on Russia that was set 
forth on the 20th inst. by the Washington Union, as mentioned by us in 
a brief paragraph last week, is reprinted above, and has been reprinted by 
the leading journals throughout the country. To both Whigs and Demo- 
crats, the motive for its appearance has proved equally an enigma ; and 
by the foremost organs of each party it has been unanimously and indig- 
nantly denounced. Scarcely indeed could it be otherwise, since, upon the 
very face of it, it breathes a tone altogether at variance with the tenor of 
American instincts, to say nothing of the absurdity of its misrepresenta- 
tions and the consequent weakness of its arguments. But it seems to us 
that our brethren of the press have overlooked one remarkable fact ; and 
we take the liberty therefore of reminding them that in the identical co- 











press our satisfaction that they have not crept in through the influence of , !umn of the self-same number of the journal, that contained this preposte- 
& side wind, and that the final decision of the law courts cuts them off Tous eulogy of the Czar Nicholas and his belongings, the Union consider- 
from the chance of so doing. If they have any sense of dignity, ad- ately takes back the most important of its deductions, if it does not di- 
mission under such circumstances would have been derogatory ; whilst rectly eat its own words. 

the spectacle would have been painfully ludicrous, if the Judges of the land _This refutation of itself, this antidote to the poison which it is accused 
had forced a member upon the unwilling Legislature—Earl Grey’s obsti- of venting, this red-republican counterpoise to its preceding absolutirt 
nate persistence in running a tilt against the Australian Colonists has doctrines, follows next in order to the much-reprobated article on Russia, 
been properly rebuked by the House of Peers, leaving him in a decided and is headed “ Democracy and Royalty.” The reader will perceive from 


| tively on Tuesday next. His immediate destination is Smith's Sound ; 
thence, either by land or water, as facilities may render most expedient, 
he will attempt to penetrate still further Northwards, sure in his progress to 
gather much of geographical and scientific knowledge, and not without a 
chance of solving that great mystery of human life, in regard to which our 
hopes are slowly congealing into fears. In the language of the quaint old 
bills of lading—“ God send the good ship to her desired haven!” 

It is gratifying to hear that foreign sympathy has been largely enlisted 
on behalf of this new Expedition. Not only has the British Admiralty 
sent to Dr. Kane (and it could scarcely have done less), all its charts and 
| local experiences of its many Arctic Explorers, and put him in the way of 
| claiming from any of H. M. ships all such assistance as he may need—the 
King of Denmark has most liberally furnished him with specific orders to 
the Superintendents of the Danish Settlements in Greenland, by which 
he may obtain all and every kind of aid. Our readers are too familiar 
with the adventures of other voyagers, not to know how grateful and 
valuable is this unsolicited service. 


| 
| 
| 





Through some chance it happens that ships and seamen have to-day 
more than usual claim upon our space. Here we have no sooner started one 
on a perilous voyage, than we find half-a-dozen others, of which a word or 
80 must be said. We must therefore be pardoned for crowding a whole 
fleet of them into one paragraph, assigning, of course, the honour 
of leading the van to the gallant Admiral whose due itis. We allude to 
Sir George F. Seymour, who is again at Halifax in the Cumberland, 70, 
and again about to distribute the smaller vessels under his orders in such 
way that the rights of our Colonial fishermen may be vigilantly protected 
from outrage—And now for the Clippers. J. M. of the New Orleans 
Bulletin, whom we take to be the person who addressed us lately under 
the signature of “ An Old Subscriber,” is requested to enquire at the N. 
O. Post Office for a letter that we have written him concerning the matter 
in hand. He will therein learn why be is not reproduced at length in to- 
day’s Albion. —But our space warns us that several small craft must await 
further orders ; and we can only add that the laugh, which was against 
Commodore Vanderbilt when his new steamer, Vorth Star, was run 
upon the rocks at her start for Europe, went against the prognosticators 
of long delay, when it was found that the damage was but trifling. She 
sailed again on the evening of the 20th inat. 


Lt. Col. Phillpotts of the Royal Engineers has succeeded Lt. Col. Eden 
of the 56th Regiment, as administrator of the Government of Bermuda, io 
the absence of Capt Elliot, R. N. the Governor, who, it is thought, will 
not return to his post. 

Late accounts from Mexico speak of Santa Anna's vigorous efforts to 
establish a despotic authority. At Vera Cruz, the National Guard and 
the Troops of the Line have had # ranning fight of three days, which end- 
ed in the victory of the latter. How all is to end, it may be difficult to 
surmise ; but many think that a rupture with the U.S., a new conquest, 
and a further annexation, are marked down in the decrees of Fate. 


From Kingston, Jamaica, it must be unfortunately recorded that the 








minority. In our Parliamentary extracts the tale is sufficiently told. the one that human happiness and the highest degree of Civilization (!) 
—Would that we could also find some condensed record of the enqui- are compatible with serfdom, the knout, Siberia, a purely military disci- 
"Y still pending before a Committee of the House of Commons, as to the | pline, universal peculation, and an absolute and irresponsible sover- 
tleetioneering influence unduly exercised by the late Board of Admiralty eignty over life and fortune. From the other he may learn that Kings 
“pon persons connected with the Dock-Yards. But the length of the in- | and Nobles are the “implacable enemies” of mankind, that “ monarchy 
vestigation precludes even an attempt at reporting it; and we have only | and aristocracy are to be exterminated,” and in short that republic- 
the melancholy task of stating that Mr. Stafford, the late Secretary, will anism and well-being are nothing less than synonymous terms. It is 
Fite Politically defunet, that the Duke of Northumberland, the late true that the Union, in thus blowing hot and cold with the same 
wet Lord, receives several shots between wind and water, and that the breath, lays iteelf open to the charge of inconsistency. What of 
“Disraeli party sustains a proportionate damage, which, by the way, | that? Is it not more neighbourly to help our contemporary out of 

they could very ill afford todo. Politic Lord John Russell bemoans the his scrape, by simply quoting his own language, than to leave him 
mas with prim brings in a bill to disfranchise floundering in the mire, taxed all round with a grave forgetfulness of his 
for his men imPleyés in the naval and ordnance departments, Itis well nationality? At least it is not fair to cireulate what the Union says on 
reputation that the Tories, when in office, did not probe, in « simi- | one side, without giving equal publicity to what it has simultaneously said 





| 


quarrel between Sir Charles Grey and the house of Assemby has assumed 
still further bitterness and intensity. We have no room to particularise ; 
but it becones a matter of interest to know what the home Government 


will do. 
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GLEANINGS. 
steamer Eclipse arrived at Louisville a few days in four days 
shay beeen ome mate from New Orleans, making the shorten 
time on record. It said that bets to the amount of invol- 


were 
ved——On Satarda: 1 30th, the people of Memphis voted a sab- 
sorte ond, 0 oa a he conse mil hey? foiean series to 


of 
Cincinnati for the present year in abt 14,0008 of olay 
ae four millions over the eS peg op 


Washington monument is now 130 feet high.——~The 
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Submarine Tel from London, by way of Ipswich, across the German 
ocean, to and eouty miles in length, has been successfully laid down. 
——A movement has been made in Philadelphia to establish o for de- 
cayed merchants. The movement meets with general tion ——The 
New York Medical Gazette states that twenty-nine suicides, five mur- 
ders, and two hundred and nine cases of insanity are directly traceable to 
tual manifestations ——In the Minas District, Rio Janeiro, a diamond, 

size of a pigeon’s egg, and valued at £200,000, has been picked up by 

a female slave, the property of a poor lame man.——Three months ago 
three Mormons only were known at Malmo, in Sweden. These three have 
made so many proselytes that there are now 80 ; which is not to be wonder- 
ed at, as their preachers pay 14 Swedish dollars to each convert baptised ! 
The artist Kirwan, condemned to death for the murder of his wife at 
Ireland’s Eye, but who is transported for life, has sailed for Western Aus- 
tralia in the Robert Small.——A humorous old gentleman, having hand- 
ed a few coppers to an itinerant music-grinder, has entered the disburse- 
ment in his petty expense book as “ organic change !’’—— When Coleridge 
was in love, he was compelled to leave his inamorata, and was consequently 
wretched. As he left the scene of his amour, however, he by degrees got 
reconciled, and philosophically came to this conclusion—“ Love is a local 
anguish, | am aiky miles distant, and am not half so miserable.” The 
Lalia, of the Royal Yacht Squadron, belonging to Mr. T. Hodges, sailed 
recently from Sheerness harbour for Australia, her owner vo about 
to take his final leave for the gold regiona——The Russian Govern- 
ment has announced its intention of doubling the duty on imported books. 
— ~The Grand Duke of Oldenburg has ordered the discontinuance of the 
German cockade in the army, which has been worn since 1845.——The 
Cunard steamship Arabia, Capt Judkins, has made a fine run home. The 
Europa passed her going into Liverpool on Saturday 14th inst. and she 
would be in the Mersey about § past 30’clock. She sailed from New York 
at 124 o'clock on the 4th, and would make the passage in about 9 days 22 
hours, deducting difference of time.——It is stated that the Austrian Em- 
bassy at Rome is to be re-established on its original splendid scale—— 
Macaulay's History of England is prohibited at Rome-———The circum- 

stantial account of a duel between Sir. R. Peel and Mr. Bernal Osborne, 

which bas appeared in several papers, is stated by the Globe to be purely 

imaginative. Professor James Walker, D.D. has been inaugurated Pre- 

sident of Harvard College. The Mr. Hicks and Miss King, whose mar- 

riage is recorded above, are the parties who so miraculously escaped death 

at the late fearful tragedy at Norwalk. 

















Appointments. 


The Right Hon. Robert Montgomery, Lord Belhaven, to be her Maj. High 
Commissioner to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland.—Henry Fran- 
cis Howard, Esq., late Secretary of Legation at Berlin, to be her Majesty's En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Brazil, in the 
room of Henry Southern, Eaq., C.B., deceased.Sholto J. Douglas, Esq., to be 
Advocate-General for the Island of Mauritius.—Charles Pasley, Esq., Lieut. R. 
E.. to be Colonial Engineer for the Colony of Victoria.-R. Williams, Eaq., to be 
an Inspector of Coal Mines, in the room of W. Lancaster, Esq. 


Army. 


War Orvice, May 13.—2nd Regt of Life Gds; H J Wynne, Gent, to be Cor 
and Sub-Lt, b-p, v Jameson, pro. Ist Drag Gds; H M Sidney, Gent, to be Cor, 
b-p, v Marter, pro. 3d Drag Gds; H W Berkeley, Gent, to be Cor, bP. v Hill, 
pro. 4th Drag Gds; Lt Scott, to be Capt, 4 v Donovan, who ret; Cor Pear- 
son to be Lt, b-p, v Scott; Cor the Hon M F K Dean, from 2d Drags, to be Cor, 
v Pearson; J Bragge, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Cuppage, who ret. 7th Drag 
Gds; J Walker, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Dettmar, pro; A Jerningham, Gent, to 
be Cor, b-p, v Clevland, app to 17th Lancers. ist Drags; G Robertson, Gent, 
to be Cor, b-p, v Bassett, pro; H Dawson, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Charlton, pro. 
6th Drags; Cor Dawson, from Ist Drag, to be Cor, vy Puxley, pro; H Timson, 
Gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Wilson, who ret. 12th Lt Drags; R Roe, Gent, to be 
Cor, b-p, v Richmond, app to 10th Lt Drags. Ist Regt of Ft; R Manners, Gent, 
to be Hn, w-p, vV Cunninghame, ap to Rifle Brigade; M Ainslie, Gent, to be 
Ens, b-p, v Hope, app to 42d Ft; G hi 





akley, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Legge, pro. | |, 1“ : P , 
2d Ft; H Beresford, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Spencer, pro. 4th Ft; H Bower, K.C.B., places the coloneley of the 76th Foot at the dis osal of Lord Hardinge. 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Hamilton, pro. Ith Ft; Hon J Dormer to be Ens, b-p, | Sit Robert was a very old and distinguished officer. 
v Gosling, pro; H Fitzgerald, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Bainbrigge, pro; J Eve- | 1797, and served during the Irish rebellion of 1798; was at the capture of the 


Prouorions.—Lieuts. J. 0. Bathurst, H. Gunnell, M. Connolly, and R. Jen. | 
kins, to be Commanders. 

_Conrs ov Roya Manines.—Sec. Lieut. FP. Ruel to be First Lieut. vice F. R. 
Newton, dismissed the service. 

Mvunpex or « Navat Orvicen—-We deeply regret to announce the murder 
of the paymaster of H. M. ship Dedalus, at San Blas. The uneony victim, 
Mr. Michael Feeley, who had gone on shore at that place, was found dead by 
the crew of the boat that left the ship on the morning of the 5th March for the 
ron of obtaining fresh Lecf A man suspected of the murder was captured, 
and was in prison at the date of the ictter (15th March) announcing the melan- 
choly event. Some money was upon Mr. Feeley’s person when discovered, but 
it is supposed he had been robbed of a portion of that previously in his posses- 
sion. We regret to add that Mr. Feeley has left a widow and young family, who 
were wholly dependent upon the unfortunate deceased— Hampshire Telegraph. 


Obituary. 


Sm Watrer R. Guiserr.—The announcement of the death of Lt.-Genl. Sir | 
Walter Raleigh Gilbert, Bart., G.C.B., and Member of the Council of India, will | 
be received by the entire body of the Indian army, and by the portion of her 
Majesty's forces which served recently in the East, with deep sorrow. This sen- 
timent will be largely shared by Sir Walter Gilbert’s late commanders, Lords 
Hardinge and Gough.—Sir Walter had attained the age of 68 ; yet his death is 
regarded ” his comrades as premature. So brilliant a soldier was he that no 
one could hold him to be other than young. He entered the Bengal army in 
1800, and in the following year was posted to the 15th Regiment of Native In- 
fantry, commanded by Colonel (afterwards Sir John) Macdonald, of the Bengal 
amy. With this distinguished corps he was present at the defeat of General 
Perron’s brigades at Coel, at the siege and capture of Allyghur, at the battle of 
Delhi, and capture of 68 pieces of heavy artillery, 13 tambrils, and 11 standards, 
taken from General Louis’s force; at the storming of Agra, at the memorable 
battle of Laswaree, where 70 pieces of cannon, with the whole of the ay te 
ammunition and baggage, were captured. In this battle the Lith Native In- 
fantry was particularly distinguished. He was present at the battle of Dieg, in 
which the enemy lost 87 pieces of artillery, and all their ammunition ; at the 
subsequent fall of the fortress of Dieg ; and at the desperate, but unsuccessful 
assaults on Bhurtpore, under the personal command of Lord Lake, who highly 
esteemed the young soldier for his gallantry. In all these arduous services Lt. 
Gilbert exhibited the same heroism which later in life induced him to dismount 
when he found that his horse would not approach a huge boar which threatened 
the life of a friend, and charge the enraged animal on foot with his single spear. 
As Captain, Major, and Colonel, he was subsequently employed in various 
responsible offices; but it was on the Sutlej and in the Punjab that the public 
notice became fixed on Sir Walter Gilbert as a first-rate commander. Lord 
Gough, in describing these heroic and noble services, said,—‘‘ | want words to 
express my gratitude to Major-Gen. Gilbert. Not only have | to record that in this 
poet fight (Ferozeshah) all was achieved by him which, as Commander-in- 
thief, f could desire to have executed; not only on this day was his division 
enabled by his skill and courageous ew to triumph over obstacles from 
which a less ardent spirit would have recoiled as insurmountable, but since the 
hour when our leading columns moved out of Umballah, I have found in the 
Major-General an officer who has not merely carried out my orders to the let- 
ter, but whose zeal and tact have enabled him in a hundred instances, to per- 
form valuable services in exact anticipation of my wishes.’ And thus it was at 
Moodkee, at Sobraon, at Chilianwallah, at Goojerat ; wherever Gilbert was, 
there you were sure to find successful bravery. No wonder that such conduct 
should elicit from Sir Robert Peel “ envy of the profession of a soldier.” — 
His last crowning act finished the campaign in the Punjab, 16,000 old and 
tried Sikh soldiers having grounded their arms to him. 


GENERAL Sir T. Gace Montreson, K.C.H., K.C.—The death of this gallant 
officer occurred on the 26th ult., at Dover, and has been already announced. 
Sir Thomas was born at New York, in 1774, the third son of John Montresor, 
Esq., Chief Engineer in America, descended from the ancient French family of 
Le Tresor. He entered the army in 1789; was Deputy Assist. Quartermaster- 
General in Flanders, in 1794; and served as Aide-de-camp to Lord Hutchinson 
in the expedition to Egypt, in 1801. His rank as Lieut.-Col. he received on 
bringing the despatches from Cairo. From 1803 to 1813 he was in India : for 
some time in command of the 22d Dragoons ; and afterwards of a subsidiary 
force at Hyderabad, where he distinguished himself by the suppression of a se- 
rious insurrection. During four years he commanded the troops of the Pashwa, 
at Poonah. At the period of his death he was a full General in the Army and 
Colonel of the Queen's Dragoon Guards. 


Lr.-GenL. 8m R. AnsurHNor.—The death of Lt.-Genl. Sir Robert Arbuthnot, 
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rett, Gent, to be Ens, bp, vy Shafto, pro to 25th Ft. 18th Ft; Hon A Fitzman- | Cape of Good Hope in 1806, when he proceeded on Lord Beresford’s staff to 
rice to be Ens, b-p, v Pocklington, app to 63d Ft. 2ist Pt; Lt Clark, from 40th | South America, and was actively engaged in the operations before Buenos 
tt Ft; 8 Mostyn, Gent, to be Sec Lt, b-p, v Ayres, in which he was taken prisoner and detained for 13 months. Sir Robert 


Ft, to be Lt, v Richards, who ex. 2 
Paynter, who ret. 26th Ft; M Hale, Gent, to be Ens, bp, v Story, app to 52¢ 


Ft. 29th Ft; G Smith, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Page, dec, 3ist Ft; F Hassard, 


Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Cassidy, app to 9th Ft; C Jeffeock, Gent, to be Ens 
wp,y¥ Litton, oy S6th Ft; F init 
Ft; Lt Richarc 


such a second as that of this evening, it seemed quite another as. = 
never heard anything more delightful, pure, and perfect in intent 
than the long closing cadenza as sung by Mme. De Vries and Alben 1” 
but ever welcome friend, Strakosch, played admirably. His « Nights Ow wg 
pretty and highly descriptive composition. After all the clever 5 
have since heard, we stul return with pleasure to Strakosch. His Prana, ve 
distinctness of touch are the marked and most pleasing features Pree! 
ance. His characteristic Capriccio of “the Banjo” pleased ug greatly. Petting 
80 a8 we shall refer to it in proof of an assertion we made & short ine 
an article on Gottschalk. We said : a 
** We believe his compositions and playing— national 
will have a bappy ‘effect. on the rising Sawalen, end be the’ 80d Chameiey 
school, at once legitimate, and characteristic. His‘ Bamboula’ fundation Ws 
are truly original specimens of a new and delightful, a purely ee 
you please southern Creole school, the Gottsc school, as it May 

he warmth, the feeling, the try of the compositions we hhawe Oe called, 
Mr. Gottschalk’s own, are legitimate, national, and classical, ang we a) 
be identified with his name. hereate 

It detracts nothing from the credit due to the amiable and talented 
himself an excellent composer, when we assert that we find the first —. 
“‘ Gottschalk school”’ in the work of one of our most eminent . the 
“ Banjo,” clever as it is, is redolent with the “ Bamboula” ang « i foe tag 
We hope to hear Strakosch again, and soon; but are equally @NxXious once wal 
to hear Mme. Strakosch, whom we have not heard since she took thet a 
upon her.—Meantime, and once more, vale to Marietta Alboni! une 

Mrs. Bosrwickx.—Our talented, popular, and amiable New York Prima 
has returned from a most successful concert tour to the South ang West 
announces her return Concert for Monday evening next. It is to take a 
Niblo’s, and the giver of it has secured the assistance of Sig. Strini, the _ 
formerly of the Astor Place Opera, and Mr. Siede, the best Solo Plutist we bang 
ever had here. Independent of these attractions, however, Mrs. Bostwick’, 
great merits deserve, and undoubtedly will command a numerous ang _ 


able attendance. hion 
oo 
Drama. 
At the Broapway, Mr. Forrest, owing to a slight accident, has beem replicas 


by Mr. Conway as Macbeth. To-night, a Miss Kate Saxon from London takes 
her first appearance as Julia in “ The Hunchback,” for the beneat i 
Davenport. : 

It is all over with “ Likeoon’s Tung Hook Tong”—as the play-bills ig 
signated the Chinese performers who have had a few days’ possesion “ 
NisLo’s pretty theatre—for the public did not consider that a living Masog 
could take the place of a theatrical entertainment, even when setog a 
elaborate display of ground tumbling, and accompanied by foreign mosig 
ad nauseam. ‘This was unkind on the part of the public, seeing thy a 
the modern Drama has latterly been awarded all the classical properties “ 
caoutchouc, and that it has consequently tolerated everything on the 
from “ gorgeous Tragedy” to monkies that have seen the world. We must om. 
fess, however, that the Town has not lost much by the withdrawal of the 
| « Chineses.” Their rich costumes and quaint decorations could scarce lacke 
over the vapidness of their ceremonials, or reconcile the ear to the discorisat 
tones of their voices and most unmusical instruments, 

Abominable, inutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned. 

Yet, it is but fair to add, that in our own brief visit to Niblo’s, made for ty 
purpose of enabling us to speak of the Celestials, we were not, like most of x 
neighbours, under the legitimate influence of curiosity. Years ago, before ty 
recent war with Great Britain had wedged open certain portions of the Flowery 
Kingdom, for the easier introduction thereto of opium and missionaries, it ry 
our lot to pass a month within the narrow limits of the European Factory 
Canton. Bah! what a dull place it was for those who had no interest in «ily, 
or teas, or “ the drug,” although the hospitality of our pent-up countrymen wy 





j | shared in the brilliant victories of the Peninsula, and received the gold cross and 
three clasps for Busaco, Albuera, Badajoz, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse, 
besides which he was at the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, and a number of other 
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, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Stuart, pro. 40th actions. 
8, from 21st Ft, to be Lt, v Clarke, who ex. 41st Ft; J Lock- 
hart, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Fitzroy, pro. 44th Ft; W Wood, Gent, to be Ens, 


Cox. TunNER.—We observe the death of another Waterloo veteran, Colonel 
C. B. Turner, K.H., noticed in the Toronto papers. He came to this country in 


wp, v Richardson, 1 Bad 5lst Ft. 52d Ft; T Julian, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v| 1838 on particular service, and afterwards was given command of the Eastern 


Fremantle, “PR to Co 
be Ens, w-p, v 


tream Regt of Ft Gds. 55th Ft; J Harkness, Gent, to} District in Upper Canada. He remained in this country till 1843, when he went 
Vingfield, app to 7st Ft; W Richards, to be Ens, b-p,v Hannay, | to England, shortly after sold out of the army, and returned to Canada in 1845 


em 56th Pt; a ackeray, Gent, to be Kos, wep, v Coghlan, ro. 59th Ft; / as a settler. He has lived in the vicinity of Toronto since, and seems to have 
rs, Gent, to be Ens, PRY Morgan, pro; T Wardlaw, Gent, to be Eas, bp, won the esteem and respect of all who enjoyed his acquaintance.— Montreal 
, 0 
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v Williams, pro. 63d Ft; A Wyber; Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Hudson, app 

64th Ft. 69th Ft; Sir H Fletcher, Bart., to be Ens, b-p, v Fraser, app to S6th 
Ft. 70th Ft; T Blackhouse, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Brown, pro in the 75th Ft. 
Tist Ft; Capt Hunter to be Maj, w-p, v A L’Estrange, who ret upon f-p; Lt 
Clerke to be Capt, w-p, v Hunter; Ens Campbell to be Lt, w-p, v Clerke. 73d 
Ft; M Blyth, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Herefond, pro. 77th Ft; Lt Pechell, to be 
Capt, b-p, v Aitken, who ret; Ens Willington, to be Lt, b-p, v Pechell; C Massy, 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Richards, pro; W Orpen, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Wil- 
lington. 52d Ft; Lt Farmar to be Capt, b-p, v Montresor, who ret; Ens Green 
to be Lt, b-p, v Farmar; J Hand, Gent, to Ens, b-p, v Green, pro. 83d Ft; 
T Corte, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Rowland, pro. 87th i: W Northey, Gent, to 
be Sec-Lt, b-p, v Meredith, pro. lst Ft; W D’Eye, Gent, to be Ry b-p, Vv 
Poole, a yp to 23d Ft; R Macpherson, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Macqueen, pro. 


Gazette, May 20. 


At Battle Abbey, Sussex, Sir Godfrey Webster, Bart., Commander, R.N., in 
the 38th re of his age.—At Dunton-green, in Kent, R. Croft Greenway, Com- 
mander, R.N.—At Naples, of consumption, Louisa, Vicountess Feilding, aged 
24.—-Major-Genl. Vincent Edward Eyre, aged 82..-Robert MacKay, Esq., late 
H.M. Vice-Consul at Maracaibo, South America.—W. B. Young, Esq., Assist. 


. 


Surg. 73d Regt.—W. Cumming, Esq., Deputy Commissary-Genl. 


——— 


PAusie. 


ALBont's FAREWELL.—Signor Arditi had a deservedly excellent Benefit Con- 


92d Ft; W Newall, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Ramsden, who ret; J Allen, Gent, | °'t 0” Thursday evening at Metropolitan Hall, which was well-filled with an 


to be Ens, b-p, v Leith, pro; H Wallace, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Greenhill, pro. 
th Ft; E Gagalgette, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Molyneux, ret. 97th Ft; J P 
Campbell, Gent, to be Ens, wp, v Holmes, pro. 98th Ft; Ens Cassidy, from 


audience anxious once more, and for the last time, to hear Alboni, the Peerless. 
We have witnessed the débuts and the adieux of many, nay of all the great ar- 


Sist Ft, to be Ens, v Lambton, app to 27th Ft. Rifle Brigade; Hon H Camp- ae Get a VEENES Curiberes ; Let never wees cup thelnge co wrong Hp 
bell, to be Sec-Lt, b-p, v Lethbridge, who ret. Ist W I Rept; H Luke, Gent, to | on, never did we experience such sincere, such heartfelt regret, as on this occa- 


be Ens, b-p, v Strachan, pro. 2d W I Regt; C Benson, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v | sion. 


Charnock, pro. 3d W I Regt; C Skinner, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Lamont, pro. 
RI Canadian Rifle a Ni E Woolley, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Wilson, who ret. 
Hospital Stafl—W H 


Whatever the success of Madame Alboni may have been in this country, 
(and we learn from a good source that the profits of her American tour are 


rding, Gent, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Daniell, | much greater than is generally believed,) it has not been commensurate with 


pro on the Staff; C Read, Gent, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, vy Manifold, | her merits, as compared with those of inferior artists. She has been nearly a 


app to 67th Ft. 


srevet—Lt Kennedy, of IMth Lt Drags (local Major in the East Indies), to year with us; and from the first hour of her appearance, from the first note 


have the local rank of Lt-Col in that country. 


Tue Came at Cuosnam.--The preparations for encamping a division of the 
army on the heathy commons of Berkshire and Surrey begin to approach com- 
pletion. It is intended that Lieut-General Lord Seaton, an experienced and 
accomplished officer, will command in chief. The troops will consist of four re- 
giments of cavalry, 24 pieces of artillery, and three brigades of infantry, each 
under the command of a Major-General. The Ist Infantry Brigade will be formd 
of three battalions of Guards, the 2d and 3d each of three battalions of the Line. 
The whole force will amount to about 8,000 men, with 2,000 horses, and after 
the troops composing the first division have had three or four weeks’ practice 


of her “ Eecomi alfin in Babiloma,” with which at Metropolitan Hall her début 
Concert commenced, to the last strain of her glorious ‘‘ Ah non giunge,” which 
still rings in our ear, and which we would keep there forever if we could, there 
has not been a single flaw in the unalloyed pleasure, which every one of her 





| performances invariably gave us. All, from first to last, was equally glorious, 
| equally rich, equally perfect throughout. 

| Alboni has left her mark upon the musical taste of this « ity, which time can- 
| not efface, but will only bring out in brighter light. We may not even perceive 


in field evolutions , they will be replaced by a similar force for the same period. | it now; we may be blind to its manisfestations ; but futare vocal stars, will be 


The Sappers and Miners from Chatham will form part of the force encamped, 
fieldworks and entrenchments will be thrown up, and bridges of pontoons, in 
which the merit of recent inventions may be tested, will be thrown over some 
narrow portions of Virginia Water—a lake which, as is not, perhaps, generally 
known, owes its existence to the labours of the army which fought under the 
Duke of Cumberland at Culloden. 


AN ENCAMPMENT ON THR CURRAGH.—An encampment on a large scale is to 
take place on the Curragh, and besides the King’s Dragoon Guards and 11th 
Hussars, a troop of Horse Artillery is ordered from Dublin, a squadron of the 
3rd Dragoon Guards from Athlone, three troops from the 16th Lancers, two de- 
mi-batteries of Artillery, and five regiments of the line, will complete the garri- 
son. It is also said the Duke of Cambridge will inspect the whole, after his ar- 
rival in Ireland from the encampment on Bagshot-Heath. - United Service Gaz. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN AnMs.—/Voolwich, May 7.—His R. H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and General Lord Hardinge, commanding-in-chief, arrived at the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich to-day, accompanied by Mons. Gudin, inventor of improve- 
ments in small arms, and Mr. Boulton, the inventor of an American rifle for 
loading at the breech, the object of the visit being to witness experiments with 
the respective small-arms of these inventors. Colonel Colquhoun submitted a 
new field-battery ammunition-carriage of a remarkably light construction, 
which is attained by supporting the ammunition boxes and seats for the men 
on steel springs. A new description of ammunition-boxes were also exhibited, 
better adapted for slinging on horseback than those previously in use. Thirty- 
six rounds were fired from Mr. Boulton’s American rifle, and a large portion of 
the ball cartridges used, after they had been immersed in a bucket of water, 
which did not appear to affect them in the least. Afterwards several rounds 
were fired from another small-arm, and the distinguished visitors left the Arse- 


nal for London. 
Navy. 


ArrorntMents.—Capts. W. Conway Courtenay to be Capt.superintendant of 
the Royal Hospital, Haslar, Portsmouth, in the room of Capt. W. J. H. John- 
stone, promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral.—R. A. Yates (1527), to receive the 
pe pension, vacant by the I get of Capt. Johnstone.—Comm. M‘ Neill 

d to command the Nerbudda, 12, brig, commissioned at Chatham ; W. A 
Fellowes to command the Comus, 14, commissioned at Sheerness.—Lieut. F 
Hewson to the Bellerophon, 78, Mediterranean ; W. C. De Vere to the Sampson, 
steam-frigate, Mediterranean ; EB. Barkley to the Comus ; A. Wise to the Vud- 


ture steam frigate, at Devonport. 
Surgeons—J. Ward to the Comus; J. Ternan, M.D. to the Nerbudda. 





made to feel its impression. All artists, save herself, that have ever been with 
us, have occasionally committed errors of taste or judgment, by illtimed caden- 
zas, roullades, trillos, &c., in which nothing but their high position could pal- 
liate the outrage upon musical propriety, or upon the sentiment to be expres. 
sed. Jenny Lind did so, by frequent extravagant, but cold and feelingless caden- 
| sas; Sontag by superfluous arpeggios and sharp flights of fancy ; and Bishop 
by useless forttures, and latterly by occasional wrong intonations. But Alboni, 
from first to last, never in intonation, phrasing, or execution, sinned against 
perfect propriety, artistic rule, or good taste. She never was guilty of intro- 
ducing a superfluous ¢ri//o, no matter what temptation the passage might offer 
for exhibiting that beautiful ornament; she never interlined a foritura where 
it was not wanted, mere/y to exhibit her facility and to show what she could do, 
if she liked. Her taste was as perfectly pure and correct, as her tones were 
ever unimpeachable. 

We cannot now coolly sit down and descant critically upon the merits and the 
peculiar excellencies of the morceaux that this great artist performed at this 
her last Concert. To the Ernani Finale, in which she sang the Baritone part 
of Carlo Quinto, she gave a new reading and a new construction ; it was as 
charming and agreeable as it was novel. We cannot conceive why she should 
not long ago have sung Tancredi; people are very apt to think the “ Di tanti 
paint” antiquated ; and so it is by the side of our more modern, flourishing, and 
brilliant Cavatinas. But itis a most glorious Aria withal, and its very apparent 
simplicity becomes grandeur, whenwe hear it uttered in the simple, plain, but 
severely and classically correct style of Alboni. But we must say a few words 
about the other performances—anid so farewell to thee, perfect, incomparable 
Alboni! We shall not soon look upon thy like again! 


| 





| To come now to plain talk. The Orchestra, on this occasion, was well con- 
| ducted—as Concert orchestras go. The piano passages were as usual too loud, 
from a want of sufficient rehearsal. The two Overtures, having been played by 
| the same Orchestra on every convenient occasion, went smoothly enough. 
| Madame De Vries sang particularly well in Arditi’s charming Duettino. We 
have heard this composition before, and had no high opinion of it; but with 


profuse to a degree! How did we clutch at the invitation of one of them, » 
accompany him to a Chinese play! There was some risk, it is true, of insult ¢ 
attack, for John Chinaman in those days was quite disposed to be down upns 
foreigner, when caught out of bounds and unguarded. But we took our chan, 
and fortune favoured us ; since, although wedged for hours in a dense ms 
the native population, we were only favoured with a few scowls and a profusia 
of unintelligible Billingsgate. The sight—it was by daylight in an open squt 
—consisted of endless ceremonials and processions; and we remember thinkig 
that if there had been one great pawn-broker’s establishment in existence, fra 
the days of Confucius to those of the then living brother of the Sun and Mos, 
and that if all the Magnates and Mandarins in all those ages had deposi 
therein the variegated trappings of their office, some such display might hie 
been the result. Ah, what weary acres were there of costly silks, what mia 
upon miles of tissues of gold and silver! From that day to this, we have bad 
in horror all the man-millinery of the stage ; but on that day there was wm 
relief in watching the pulsations of the lookers-on, which relief was altogetie 
wanting at Niblo’s. For once, the public seemed to be of our mind; anda 
frigidly apathetic did it show itself, that, for his own sake, we congratulate thit 
most skilful caterer for our amusement on the conclusion of Likeoon’s engsgt 
ment. 

In the above gossip respecting the Chinese troupe, we have hinted at the plet 
sure sometimes derived from watching the effect of a performance upon @ 
audience, when what one sees or hears is in itself devoid of interest. This ¥ 
experienced a few night’s since at Burron’s, where that clever couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. Barney Williams, are starring it pro tem. The piece is a novelty, writs 
to order, and ushered in under the catch-penny title of “‘ Uncle Pat's Cabin.” & 
deals with poverty-stricken peasants, an absentee landlord, and a grasping a 
rascally agent, whilst to the credit of the author be it said, he has resisted 
temptation to lavish ad captandwm abuse upon the “Saxons.” If there wet 
nothing more in it, it might be passably dull or dully passable, since, if it 
sess no great novelty or merit, and is of a class of dramas ill-fitted for the sas, 
it at least is a vehicle for the humour of the artists just named. Bat to » & 
fun of the thing is in the bold introduction of a negro and his Southern mas, 
and the author’s evident attempt to get up a sensation, somehow and somerbe 
Hitched into the plot with laughable disregard to even dramatic probabilites 
both one and the other is the very feeblest of types. The darkey is 4 plait 
spoken personage, with a coloured face, and a perpetual assertion that ore 
thing am so and so, to which remark his imitation of negro phraseology si 
ited. The gentleman from South Carolina is an improvised and inconee™} 
mild regenerator of Irish wrongs. There are anon a few faint jokes wer 
that skirt the verge of slavery ; and the close observer may make out that 3 
author is half-inclined to have a dig at Mrs. Stowe and her tenets. Bat be it 
directness of purpose. You think that something strong is coming press!ti 
but the play ends without a pungent word, and the silence, with which we 
thing pithy is awaited by the audience, is only breken by the uproarioss 
sympathetic mirth of the “ b’hoys” in the gallery, when Micky Malone sw 
that he will break his shillelagh on Grindem’s head, or kisses the widow (3*7, 
as in all these sorts of pieces it is duly provided that he shall do. We sy “ 
the fun of the thing—albeit poor sport—is in seeing these i mater 
brought upon the stage, paraded there with probable tendencies t 4 od 
and then carried off ingloriously. Some spectators are evidently 
some are as evidently relieved ; but we incline to think that all agree in elas 
themselves theatrically befooled. For the first of April, “ Uncle alae 
should be reserved. Apart from this attempt at stimulating curiosity, #4 
success in baulking it, the affair does not call for serious criticism. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams take their benefit to-night. In the se 
Yankee and Irish line of business, we again commend them to our 
loving friends. 

Next week is to bring out further novelties—revivals we should mes 
them—at WALLACK’s ; on Monday, for the Benefit of Mr. Charles Wal Det 
Treasurer, his father plays in “ The Stranger,” and afterwards ag 
all in the farce of “ My Aunt.” We notice also that “ As You Like It” 
speedily produced. 


ot 
Some of our theatrical readers in Canada will be glad to know that the m 
acquaintance Mr. Lee, formerly of Montreal, anid now of Wallack’s oe 
cater for them during the summer season. He is about to assume the Py 
ment of the new Quebec Theatre, in conjunction with Mr. J. W. Wallack ot 
will carry a capital stock company hence, of which at present we may 
Mr. R. W. Blake. 
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otices of New Works. 
By our noticing, under last week’s theatrical head, young Talfourd’s 
pew burlesque of Macbeth, it was plainly seen that we do not think it 
to come to the rescue of Shakspere, when it pleases wags or 
to make fun ofhim. He can take care of himself without such 
belp, and will probably survive bad translations into French, and tra- 
yesties of all sorts. These last, however, should be reserved for the stage. 
Be they ever so smart, they lose immeasurably by the honours of print ; 
por should Mr. George Edward Rice, who beguiled the tedium of con- 
yalescence by setting dn Old Play in a New Garb, have permitted him- 
gelf to run the risk of type. Still less should he have permitted bis re- 
spectable publishers, Messrs. Ticknor & Co. of Boston, to have ventured 
bis attempt upon “‘ Hamlet,” beyond the good-tempered range of those 
lecal influences, which are proclaimed on his title-page in the significant 
words—“ third edition.” The drechure, however, comes to us; the author 
yoluntarily confronts the critic ; we must do our duty ; and it is none of 
our fault—to use the words of the King, in the play— 
That we with wisest sorrow think on him, 
Together with remembrance of ourselves. 

The truth is that—with the exception of the numerous songs which are 
clever enough, and of the wood-cuts which are spirited—there is no great 
merit and originality in this conversion of the Prince of Denmark into a 
man about town.” Let Mr. Rice take to himself the advice of Polonius 
hepa I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth 
Have you so slander any moment's leisure, 

As to give words or talk with the Lord Hamlet. 

A slight tale of Southern life comes to us from Putnam & Co., under the 
title of Echoes of a Belle, or a Voice from the Past, by Ben Shadow. 
But Ben, it seems to us, must have cast about amongst his living acquaint- 
ances—the youths and maidens, the travelling foreigners, the goodies, the 
gracious, and the graceless—and thought that by post-dating them nearly 
balf a century he could make the reader see them through the vista of 

The result has been to make them fac-similes of to-day. So far 
as we know the South, the local colouring is better than the colouring of 
date, and the whole might be a transcript from the journal of an observant 
person, not advanced very far into the vale of years. 

When we gave a whole column lately to a London critique, or rather a 
eulogy, upon Alexander Smith, the rising poetic star of the day, we re- 
commended him to the attention of American publishers. He must then 
have been in type, for a copy of his Poems lies now before us, charmingly 
printed by Ticknor & Co. of Boston. Let the little book sell well ; for 
there is of the right stuff in it. In place of an attempt at criticism, we 
shall make two more quotations. The first is a very old tale ; but it is 
told with exceeding pathos. 


I turned and asked her of the child. 

‘ She is gone hence,’ quoth she, 

‘ To be with Christ in Paradise. 

Oh, sir! I stilled her infant cries, 

I nursed her on my knee. 

Though we were ever at her side, 

And saw life fading in her cheek, 

She knew us not, nor did she speak, 

Till just before she died ; 

In the wild heart of that eclipse, 
hese words came through her wasted lips :— 


“ The callow young were huddling in the nests, 
The marigold was burning in the marsh, 
Like a thing dipt in sunset when He came. 


My blood went up to meet Him on my face, 
Glad as a child that hears its father’s step, 
And runs to meet him at the open porch. 


I gave him all my being, like a flower 
at flings its perfume on a vagrant breeze ; 
A breeze that wanders on and heeds it not. 


His scorn is lying on my heart like snow, 
My eyes are weary, and I fain would sleep ; 
e quietest sleep is underneath the ground. 


Are ye around me, friends? I cannot see, 
I cannot hear the voices that I love, 
I lift my hands to you from out the night. 


Methought I felt a tear upon my cheek ; 
Weep not, my mother ! Tt is time to rest, 
And I am very weary ; so, good night!” 

Does smiting Conscience induce us to extract the following sonnet? 

that doesn’t matter ; but there is bitter truth in it. 
There have been vast displays of critic wit 
O’er those who vainly flutter feeble wings, 
Nor rise an inch ’bove ground,—weak Poetlings ! 
And on them to the death men’s brows are knit. 
Ye men! ye critics! seems ’t so very fit 
They on a storm of laughter should be blown 
O’er the world’s edge to Limbo? Be it known, 
Ye men! ye critics! that beneath the sun 
The chiefest woe is this,—When all alone, 
And strong as life, a soul’s great currents run 
Poesy-ward, like rivers to the sea, 
But never reach ’t. Critic, let that soul moan 
In its own hell, without a kick from thee. 
Kind Death, kiss gently, ease this weary one ! 

Somebody should implore the young bard not to affect the pedantic 
chopping of it into ’t, which is all very well in familiar prose, but beneath 
the dignity of sober verse. If the measure require it, and poetic license 
sanction, he needn’t make such a splutter about the ellipsis. 

Considering the marvellous excellencies of our present version of the 
Bible, and the biographical tendencies of professed authors, it is some- 
What singular, we think, that no one has hitherto thought of doing what 
Mr. A. W, McClure has lately done in a volume just published by Mr. 
Scribner, and entitled The Translators Revived, that is to say, giving us 
clear and condensed account of Holy Writ, and a short biography of 
¢ach of its translators. The difficulties of such an undertaking are various, 
and not easily surmounted, especially in this country, and at this late 
date. But little touching the subject was known to exist in the shape of 
Printed memoranda ; and that little was scattered widely. Time and pa- 
tience, however, accomplish much ; and here, after twenty years’ research, 
We have all that Mr. McClure has been able to collect. We commend his 
book to our Biblical readers, and to all those to whom it is likely to be of 
interest.—Mr. Scribner also sends us a copy of Brace’s Home-Life in Ger- 
many, & very readable book, regarding the domestic habits and feelings of 
the people. Mr. Brace isa frank, simple, and sensible observer 
and narrator, and his views are well worth attention, so long as he remains 
Within the borders marked out by his title-page. With many of his poli- 
tical and general opinions we should be most reluctant to agree. 
nen Meme. Francis & Co. we have Leila, or the Jsland, by Ann Fraser 

ytler, and Arbell, by Jane Winnard Hooper, two rare books for the 
young, very serious, and very beautiful. The former is evidently sug- 
gested by Robinson Crusoe. 

From Messrs. Appleton we have a volume of some 400 pages entitled 
Electro . Not having much time for reading books of this 
class, and not possessing the medical knowledge requisite for judging 
them fairly, we can only acknowledge their receipt, allude to the style in 
Mae they are got up, &c., and pass on, as we do in this instance, with 
lar smunt& that this Electro Physiology purports to be « scientific, popu- 
ang a penetical treatise on the prevention, cause, and cure of diseases, 

oy 9 their treatment by electricity. 

yard’s Discoveries among Ruins of Nineveh Babylon 

As published by Memrs Puteam ik Ce ré ie ‘ 

& Co., had a fault, it was that its cost 


_ She Wioton, 


possessed it. We notice therefore with pleasure that an abridged edition nation about that event, writing letters to him, § 
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im which be clatmed 

has just been put into circulation, which, by the omission of many minute hed Ane the whole eh wm ae | Pm 
tails elaborate examinations, is brought ¢ believed him, saw henceforth and ' 
Gnaeers within the compass af one of horrors at the bottom of it. H.’s mi of this maa’ mene 


thick duodecimo. We fully repeat our former eulogiums. Few men, like | of his boasts of lytism among bis sutantn, ten moments 
Layard, could have returned on their former footsteps, without sameness | the solemnity of their situation made their minds more open to the ; 
or repetition. | Mh cae a French coffee-house, when rm i) expressed doubts 

the issue, i . w ever any man was really an atheist, saying gravely, “ Afon- 
The Messrs. Appleton continue Ame yo Memoirs, |”. , j'et Phen Go Peeve : Gen otouk tn - 
Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore, to which we have more | wn Dieu, mais je le sais et je le prove,” &e., | all was j co 
than once adverted, and may possibly return again. We notice it now. | mical, and e us laugh as heartily as ever Liston did. —Lattre} tela ot 
for the purpose of extracting Lord Joha Russell's own editorial statement * spot — of an attorney's in of a reconciliation that had 

| en p 


mstances ected with the committal of , : ace between two persons whom he wished to set by the ears. 
shew tar ge —-- eles of Byron's Autobio- | “1am sorry to tell you sir, that a compromise has broken out between the 


ies. 
I have omitted in thie plese» lon pacoount of the destruction of Lord ery 
Byron’s MS. Memoir of his Life. e reason for my doing so may be 
easily stated. Mr. Moore had consented, with too much pos ft went of - Fine Arts. 
reflection, to become the depository of Lord Byron’s Memoir, and had ob- | _ Sale or Tue Srantsn Cou.ecrion or rae tare Kixo Loum Panares.— 
tained from Mr. Murray 2,000 guineas on the credit of this work. He | The public exhibition and sale of the Spanish pictures bel ig to the 
speaks of this act of his,a few pages onward, as “ the greatest error [| late King Louis Philippe took place on Friday and Saturday last at 
had committed, in putting such a document out of my power.” He after- Mesers. Christie and Manson's. ¢ following prices were fetched :—~The 
wards endeavoured to repair this error by repaying the money to Mr. | portrait, by Velasquez, of the Minister Olivares, was sold for 810 guineas ; 


i 


2 


: 


most advisable by himself in concert with the representatives of Lord 
ron. He believed this purpose was secured by a clause which Mr. Luttrel 


had advised should be inserted in a new agreement with Mr. Murray, by 


which Mr. Moore was to have the power of redeeming the MS. for three | 


ner, his solicitor, seem to have understood Mr. Moore’s wish and intention 
in this respect. Mr. Murray, on his side, had confided the manuscript to 
Mr. Gifford, » who, on perusal, declared it too gross for publication. This 
opinion had become known to Lord Byron’s friends and relations. Hence, 
when the news of Lord Byron’s unexpected death arrived, all parties, with 
the most honourable wishes and consistent views, were thrown into per- 
plexity and apparent discord. Mr. Moore wished to redeem the manu- 
script, and sabeait it to Mrs. Leigh, Lord Byron’s sister, to be destroyed 


pressed the same wish. Mr. Murray was willing at once to give up the | 
manuscript, on repayment of his 2,000 guineas with interest. The result | 
was, that after a very unpleasant scene at Mr. Murray’s, the manuscript | 
was destroyed by Mr. Wilmot Horton and Col. Doyle as the representa- 
tives of Mrs. Leigh, with the full consent of Mr. Moore, who repaid to Mr. 
Murray the sum he had advanced, with the interest then due. After the 
whole been burnt, the a ment was found, and it appeared that 
Mr. Moore’s interest in the had entirely ceased on the death of Lord 
Byron, by which event the property became absolutely vested in Mr. Mur- 
ray. The details of this scene have been recorded both by Mr. Moore and 
Lord Broughton, and perhaps by others. Lord Broughton having kindly 
rmitted me to read his narrative, I can say, that the leading facts re- 
ted by him and Mr. Moore agree. Both narratives retain marks of the 
irritation which the circumstances of the moment produced ; but as the 
both (Mr. Moore and Sir John Hobhouse) desired to do what was most | 
honourable to Lord Byron’s memory, and as they lived in terms of friend- | 
ship afterwards, I have omitted details which recall a painful scene, and 
would excite painful feelings. As to the manuscript itself, having read 
the greater part of it, if not the whole, I should say that three or four 
pages of it were too gross and indelicate for publication; that the rest, 
with but few exceptions, contained little traces of Lord Byron's genius, 
and no interesting details of his life. His early youth in Greece, and his 
sensibility to the scenes around him, when resting on a rock in the swim- 
ming excursions he took from the Pirwus, were strikingly described. But, 
on the whole, the world is no loser by the sacrifice made of the Memoirs of 
this great poet. 

We cull a few living scraps at hap-hazard from Moore’s memoranda. 
The dates of entry in his journal are unimportant. Some are already 





Murray, and securing the manuscript to be dealt with as should be thonghs | & portrait of Mary Anne of Austria, said to be by the same artist, was 
y- 


for £185; the portrait of Donna Juana Eminenta, which see likeness 
of those oft-repeated features of Velasquez’s own Bee oh oy his 
ipil Maso, sold for £46 ; the portrait of Philip IV. of S in, also said to 
by Valasquez, copied from the celebrated original of the Madrid Mu- 


months after Lord Byron’s death. But neither Mr. Murray nor Mr. Tur- | um, in the third or vague manner of the ter, sold for £260. The 


finest Murillo in the collection was the m injured canvas 
| Fepresented in all splendour of colour and spuneeen “St. prbewee 2 
Infant Christ ;” damaged as it was, it sold for £440. The “© ” 
| in life size, though deprived in many places of its glazings, fetched the 
, sum of £810. It is a composition in the second manner of Murillo, A 
| smaller “ Conception” by Murillo, in which the characteristics of the mas 
| ter were also distinguishable, was knocked down for £270. The “ Virgin 
and Child” by the same hand, a melancholy instance of destruction caused 


or published with erasures and omissions. Sir John Hobhouse wished it | by restorers, sold for only £180. “St. Joseph and the Infant Child,” a 
to be immediately destroyed, and the representatives of Mrs. Leigh ex- small piece which once 


rh was, but now is not, a Murillo, fetched 
£155. The “ Virgin and Obita” fetched £1,550. The languet Dhabas in 
the collection, the “ Martyrdom of St. Julian,” painted in the dark and 
later manner, was sold for £70. The celebrated monk “ St. Francis, with 
the Stigmata,” so often engraved and copied in Spain, met with ter 
favour from the purchasers—it sold for £265. (This was bought for the 
National Gallery, and grumblers at the price paid have already come for- 
ward in newspapers.) All the remaining pictures of Zurbaran, in the 
same dark manner, were sold for much less money at prices within two- 
thirds at least of those which they would have fe in Spain. Four of 
the finest were taken in a lump, among which were the splendid “ Adora 
tion of the Shepherds,’’ signed and dated, and almost as fine as Velasquez 
in his first style ; the ‘‘ Circumcision,” the ‘“ Conception,” the “ Adoration 
of the Magi’’—all of which were sold for a total of £1,700; “ 
rentine Nobleman,” attributed to Sebastian del Piombo, fetched £176. 
On the whole, it may be said that the pictures of the Spanish school do 
not meet with much favour in England. 

oo 


THE VAGABOND POET. 


The great social event of the week has been the appointment of our old 
favourite, the poet laureate of Bohemia, to a place under the Minister of 
Public Works. We all rejoice at bis good fortune, though some there be 
amongst the sages who wag their heads and declare that it will be impos 
sible for one who has lived his whole life in such vagabond freedom ever 
to remain quiet long enough to regain a little of the respectability he has 
lost. Poor Hyppolite!—one of the most gifted of Heaven’s creatures al- 
ready begins, so they say, to regret the days when he had nobody to con- 
trol him, and nobody to thank for benefits received. This poet, who might 





known ; but they will bear repetition. 


Miss N. mentioned a French lady, of whom she inquired, by way of 
compliment, ‘‘ in what manner she had contrived to speak English 80 well ” 
and the answer was, “I begun by traducing.”’—Lord L., in the evening, 
uoted a ridiculous passage from the preface to Mrs. Piozzi’s “ Retrospec- 
tions,” in which, anticipating the ultimate perfection of the human race, 
she says she does not despair of the time arriving “ when Vice will take 
refuge in the arms of smgousaslisy. "De. Currie once, upon being bored 
by a foolish Blue, to tell her the precise meaning of the word idea (which 
she said she had been reading about in some metaphysical work, but could 
not understand it), answered, at last, angrily, “Idea, madam, is the femi- 
nine of idiot, and means a female fool.” 

Bushe told of an Irish country squire, who used, with hardly any means, 

to give entertainments to the militia, &c., in his neighbourhood ; and 

when a friend expostulated with him on the extravagance of giving claret 

to these fellows, when whiskey punch would do just as well, he answered, 

“ You are very right my dear friend, but I have the claret on tick, and 

where the devil would I get credit for the lemons!’—Douglas mentioned 
the son of some rich grazier in Ireland, whose son went on a tour to Italy, 

with express injunctions from the father to write to him whatever was 
worthy of notice. Accordingly, on his arrival in Italy, he wrote a letter 
beginning as follows: “‘ Dear Father, the Alps is a very high mountain, 

and bullocks bear no price.” 

On Robinson’s receiving his first brief, he called upon Lamb to tell him 
of it. “I suppose,” said i 
it, ‘Thou first best cause, least understood.’ ’’—Coleridge told some toler- 
able things. One of a poor author, who, on receiving from his publisher 
an account of the proceeds (as he expected it to be) of a work he had 
published, saw among the items, “ Cellarage, £3 10s. 6d.,” and thought it 
was a charge for the trouble of selling the 700 copies, which he did not 
consider unreasonable ; but on inquiry he found it was for the cellar-room 
ry by his work, not a copy of which had stirred from thence. 

A French writer mentions, as a proof of Shakspeare’s attention to par- 
ticulars, his allusion to the climate of Scotland in the words, “ Hail, hail, 
all hail !”—gréle, gréle, tout gréle. 

Dinner at Bowles’s. Bowles mentioned that at some celebration at 
Reading school, when the patrons or governors of it (beer and brandy 
merchants) were to be welcomed with a Latin address, the boy appointed 
to the task thus bespoke them, ‘‘ Salvete, hospites selebeerimi,’”’ and then 
turning to the others, “ Salvete, hospites celebrandi.”’ 

A good thing in a letter I have had from Tegart, that the Queen Caro- 
line wife of George IV. has said she never committed adultery but once, 
and that was with Mrs. Fitzherbert’s husband. 

A good thing was told about Sir E. Nagle’s coming to George IV., 
when the news of Buonaparte’s death had just arrived, and saying, “I 
have the oye to tell your Majesty that your bitterest enemy is 
dead.” ‘No! is she, by Gad?” said the king. 

Looking again over Lord Byron’s letter on Bowles. It is. amusing to 
see through his design in thus depreciating all the present school of 
peatsy- Being quite sure of his own hold og fame, he contrives to 

oosen that of his contemporaries, in order that they fall away entire) 
from his side, and leave him unencumbered, even by their floundering. It 
is like that Methodist preacher who, after sending all his auditory to the 
devil, thus concluded :—‘ You may, perhaps, on the day of j ent, 
think to by laying hold of my skirts as I go to ven ; but it 
won’t do; I'll trick you all ; for I’ll wear a spencer ; I’ll wear a spencer.” 
So Lord B. willingly surrenders the skirts of his poetical glory, rather 
than let any of us poor devils stick in them, even for ever so short a time. 
The best of it is, too, that the wise public all the while turns up its eyes, 
and exclaims, “‘ How modest!” 

He tells of Madame Talleyrand a story which seems a Her 
taped owing , i bes that Denon was coming to dinner her read 
some of his boo on Egypt, to be able to say something civil to him about 
it, saying, he would leave the book on the study table for her. He forgot 
all t it, and she going into the study found “ Robinson Crusoe” on the 
table. At dinner, to Denon’s amazement, she talking to him about 
his manner of living on the desert island, till, at last, some mention of his 
man Friday—ce cher Vendredi /—showed Denon that she took him for 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Lord John mentioned to me some verses written upo | “ Lalla Rookh ;” 
he did not say (nor, I believe, know) by whom, but not amiss :-— 





Pat it beyond the reach of thousands, who would otherwise have gladly 


have become one of the greatest, began life early by reciting extem 
verses on any given subject at the doors of restaurants and cafés, © 
Delavigne first saw him engaged thus at the door of the Oadran Bleu. 
Attracted by the great facility with which young Hyppolite showered 
down strophe after strophe of the most refined and fanciful poetry, he in- 
quired into the history of the lad, and found to his great astonishment that 
he was an orphan, abandoned and friendless, left to wander through the 
streets of Paris. His pity was moved, and he took the boy home with the 
intention of having him taught with care, as he fancied he perceived the 
germs of true genius in the compositions which the boy would execute on 
the momentary inspiration oceasioned by every passing event, and which 
he carefully noted down. These, his first attempts at poetry, were pub- 
lished for the lad’s benefit, and his kind _ was pleased to find that 
the public sympathised with the interest he took in the poor orphan. At 
this period, Louis Philippe being applied to, gave young ry ey a free 
adstlinien to one of the royal colleges. The money gained by the sale of 
the volume of poems was placed in a bank to accumulate during the years 
he was to follow his education. Oasimir Delavigne, whose health was de- 
clining fast, had come up from the country on purpose to place his protégé 
at the College Stanis'as. They had already arrived at Ville Juif, on the 


| road to Paris, when the diligence stopping to change horses, the poet sad- 


denly missed his young companion, He was compelled to remain at the 
inn while search was made for him. Every means were resorted to in order 
to discover what had befallen him ; but never more was Oasimir destined 
to behold his protégé on this side of the grave, for nothing was heard of him 


amb, “ you addressed that line of Milton’s to | Until long after the poet's death. 


An old beggar without hands bad come to the door of the inn while he was 
| loitering there. Suddenly the memory of his old vagabond life had rushed 
back with the intense desire to resume it. He had quickly made ac- 
quaintance with the beggar, who, nothing ioath, had consented to conceal 
his flight, and together they had wandered all over the north provinces of- 
France, living as best they might, until one day, while dozing comfort 
ably during the hot noon in a corn field, they were taken up for vagabond- 
age and taken to the dépét at Villers. Here the old man died after 
having revealed to his young companion the existence of a hoard which 
he had been years in accumulating, and which he bequeathed to him. 
Hyppolite spent the money in the most agreeable way possible, lingering 
by the road side and wandering in the woods. When it was gone he once 
more got taken by the gendarmes and conveyed to prison. Here he wrote 
a charming book, a ies of autobi phy, fall of poetical taste and 
fancy, which attrac the attention of Victor Hugo and several others 
of the craft, and they agreed to find him employment in the ow But it 
would not do. He would work with ardour for a few days, then away into 
the woods again, dreaming away his life in the exquisite delight of poetry 
and solitude. A few years the same kind friends et for- 
ward and obtained for him the office as they thought best suited to his 
erratic fancy, that of head sweeper of the streets of Paris! Traly, vad 
like poverty, will make a man acquainted with many strange shifts and 
bed-fellows. His friends, however, were right in their anticipation, for in 
this extraordinary employment has the poet remained longest at ail—the 
liberty suited him—the command of his troop of Bohemians, mostly fallen 
like himself, each one ie Cee Se ee ee to wll 
his downfall, all aided the illusions by which his poetic fancy is fed. It 
remains to be seen whether the office of chef de bureau will pe A a 
satisfaction the liberty he loves so well, and to which he hae hitherto been 
too staunch and true.—Paris letter, April 14. 


—_.o——— 
BRYANT AND LONGFELLOW. 
In a late number of the Revue des Deux Mondes M. Ampére continues 


his American “ Promenade,” having returned from Ci to New-York 
We one of his rapid sketches of men and 


: as are Soto 
and the 
Longfellow is the Whig poet, poet the tival of 


literature. 

different clases of . Mr 
tuaniliertty with the siest citiese pocey pera 
man, hes being tio only the models of the mother country. It would 
soem, an if he had wished to vie with the contempotary poets of 
On Go ile Ole paseo een 8d fiesneurian gieton, no ordi iC 
Byron {n Childe ; but if compared Longfellow, is the 
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Longfellow received me with a graceful hospitality, in an 
abode, in the midst of works of art and souvenirs of every coun- 
try. I found Mr. Bryant in the office of bis new peuvenns ae Sat 
and with the busy alr of a man who is engaged in « struggle. acci- 
dental circumstance describes two destinies and two poet tendencies— 
the Whig, a professor and a man of the world, preserving in the bosom of 
quiet lite serenity which breathes in bis verses—the Dances, an 
honourable and decided public man, mingling in action, in strife—the one 
more European, more complete—the other more American, more concen- 
trated ; the one original in the diversity of his inspirations, the other pow- 
erful the intensity of a small number of sentiments, thrown into a 
not so new, but in fact, perhaps, more individual ; the first cosmo- 
in some degree like a German, the second national like an English- 
both Americans at heart and in popularity.” —Home Journal. 





THE LATE SHAKSPERE CELEBRATION. 


* © © * The weather was bright and smiling, but not so the Strat- 
ford people, who held aloof from the celebration, and there was no public 
of the visitors. The omnibunes “~~ the “ pilgrims’ did 
not arrive at Stratford until eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and it was 
twelve o'clock before the “ pilgrimage” commenced at the One Elm, near 
the town, from whence the on arrived in due time at the house in 
which Shakspere was born, and into which they entered. In about ten 
minutes Mr. George Linnwus Banks ascended «a tem platform in 
front of the ancient abode of Shakspere, and delivered an oration on his 
genius, addressing the assembly as “men of Warwickshire,” and very 
lg wy rebuking the apathy of the townspeople. 
ion then walked to the church of the Holy Trinity, accom- 
panied by a considerable concourse. On the arrival of the multitude at 
the church doors, “ the sordid spirit’’ was fully exhibited in the form of a 
placard, in large letters, stating that a gratuity would be expected for the 
clerk. Great numbers applied for admission, and it may be presumed that 
the clerk (or “ money-changer,” as he ought to be called), — con- 
siderably by this “ order of the day.”” The homage of the pilgrims being 
duly pal to the poet’s tomb, they proceeded to the r e adjacent to 
the principal veyard, where, on a platform, Mr. James Bennett, 
, of the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, delivered with much ef- 
fect, some extracts from an ode com for the occasion, by Mr. Ouse- 
ley, of Shrewsbury, entitled “ The Grave of Shakspere,” and commencing 
thus :— 


Speak not !—searce utter breath ;—this hallowed spot 
Entombs the dust of one whose world-wide fame 
Crowns him the master spirit of all time. 

Here “ gentle Shakspere” sleeps. Within these walls, 
Cramped in a little space, the mouldering form 

That gave to thought a substance, Sat a 
Visions of beauty ne'er before conceived, 

Enshrined here lies. 

This was followed by the chanting of Shakspere's magnificent perora- 
tion from “The Tempest’’—* The cloud-capp'd towers.” The chanting 
was given with much effect, and, for the occasion, was peculiarly appro- 

ate. It was performed by Messrs. yo Fellows, Halliley, Matthisen, 
orley, Heritage, Taylor, Bickley, and Stilliard. These objects of the 
“ pilgrimage” feing attained, the procession moved to the centre of the 
town, followed by a large crowd. . 
The next object of attraction was the grand musical festival, held in the 
re Rooms, which was very well attended ; the principal artists 
being Mrs. Bull, Miss Wight, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. F. Mori, Mr. Glydon, 
and fer. Izon. In the course of the enemy Mr. Vanderhoff, the tra- 
gots, delivered an oration on the genius of § woes ee in which he read 
death-scene of Cardinal Beaufort. The performances were highly 
satisfactory, and constituted a very suitable portion of the commemora- 
tion 


The festivities concluded with a public dinner held in the Town-hall, and 
which was ably presided over by Mr. B. Webster, late lessee of the Hay- 
market Theatre. ‘ 

After the festival, Mr. George Linnwus Banks presented a pair of small 
and elegant library bellows to several gentlemen, who had contributed 
their assistance to the festival ; as well as to one of the artists of this Jour- 





the day, an appropriate refuge. The police paper is quite a ing | 
little myth. A young man, fortified by his father’s consent, had ap 
priated a bride without the consent of her parents, and the two dep 
gether. A friend of the bride’s family met them ; and, finding his art of 
persuasion too weak to send the lady back to her home, he gave her into 
custody. Happily for the pair, Moon was the justice before whom they | 
were placed : with the sagacious simplicity of a Solomon, he settled the | 
whole difficulty in a trice,—advising the ious family friend to reverse 
the order of his meddling, by obtaining the sanction of the lady’s parents, | 
and recommending the couple to get duly married without delay. The | 
friend accepted his new mission, with an alacrity of conversion known | 
—" the stage. - 
ere is something engaging in the manner with which the mild Moon 
beams forth in apologies for the obstacles that had roughened the path of | 
the fugitives. “There appeared,” he said, “to be true love—or he should 
hope so—in the - case ; but as the course of true love is said never 
to run smooth, they ~~ up with the inconvenience attending the 
common lot of lovers.” e presume that the lovers begged the apologist | 
not to mention it ; though, by the way, now that the lover’s tutelary 
lanet is high in office, we do not see why practical measures should not 
taken for improving that notoriously ill-paved road “the course of | 
true love.”’ | 
The conduct of Moon on the recent occasion revives some confusion in 
mythology : it should be remembered that Luna must not be confounded | 
with Diana, who was decidedly a Malthusian goddess ; and the distinction | 
is again corroborated by the conduct of Luna at Guildhall. It is interest- | 
ing to note that the present avatar confirms the mythology of Shakspere, 
who represents Moon under a virile aspect. Another coincidence is that 
the Shaksperian Moon bears a lantern to his own merits, And he shone, | 
as our Moon does, with equal benignity on all, from the reconqueror of | 
Europe to the unknown lovers in their trouble. But our Moon has the | 
better influence ; for he brings about a happy wedding for the modern | 
Pyramus and Thisbe, with consent of friends. One is inclined to presume 
that few judicial acts have saved more pain or cavsed more happiness 
than this lunar interposition — London Spectator. 








Betis Ovr or Tune.—On the occasion of the first trial of the electric 


bells, to be rung at division time, in the House of Commons, there occurred, 
according to a correspondent of the Liverpool Albion, no little confa- 
sion :— 

“The galvanic current being laid on, no sooner had Mr. Speaker ut- | 
tered the custo admonition ‘ strangers must withdraw,’ than the bat- 
tering began; and, sure enough, ‘ swinging uproarious in turrets glori- 
ous,’ as Father Prout sings of Shandon Steeple, away went the tintinna- 
bulistic dingdongery like forty thousand Thalbergs playing Beelzebub’s 
Carnival on four-and-twenty Brard’s patent grands a-piece. Every one 
was in ecstacies ; door-keepers delighted ; Sibthorp himself surprised ; | 
and Lord Charles Russell, Serjeant-at-Arms, observed that really electri- 
city was a very useful sort of thing—an uncommonly sensible remark for 
him, aod shows that that £1,200 a-year of his isn’t so foolishly betowed as 
some people think, However, the novelty was soon over, but the noise 
wasn’t! ‘ Those evening bells would still ring on,’ and threatened never 
to leave off. Tinkle-tinkle-tinkle went the multitudinous machinery, from 
the top of the Victoria Tower, where Feargus O’Connor had been, to the 
bottom of Smith O’Brien’s coal-hole. Ring, ring, ring, kept the bells ; 
order, order, order, shouted the Speaker, in a yellow Fever of indignation, 
at what he began to think was a jest ; while Sir Denis Le Marchant, black 
in the face as Othello, bellowed ‘ Silence that horrid bell!’ etcetera. But, 
shocking to tell, the electric bell would not be silenced, till the whole 
coil, as lear as the entire family of the sea-serpent, had unfolded its snak- 
ishness, and hadn’t another rattle in its tail, by which time the official in 
charge of the wire cor to think he had discovered perpetual motion. 
But that’s only one-half the joke, though the other moiety must be am- 
putated in the narration. Hardly had the House recovered its composure 
after such a clatter, than another division was called ; and judge of the 
gymnastics the officials went into on finding that the instruments erst so 
resonant had become dumb-bells, soundless as so many lumps of lead. The 
charge had been expended in the previous din: there was nothing to re- 
new it ; and all the old cranks and handles having been removed, no sort 





: of noise to summon the absent senators could be hit upon :—consequently 
wan oe on ante _ = = dnp Ao eee the division had to be crept through, unaccompanied by the galloping to 
affairs of Sb athed-cn- Avon were formerly conducted. A land vim of | 22d fro which usually attends that performance. Fortunately the point 
fortune gave a very high price for this ancient relic, intending to have | 1Vided upon was of no great moment.” —W. News. 
some art 


les of furniture made from it. He died before he could fulfil his 
desire, and Mr. J.C. Onions, of Birmingham, purchased the wood, and 





Tae Late Duke or WeLLINGTon’s WiLL.—In consequence of the deter- 


Je from it these memorials, which he kindly gave to Mr. Banks for pre- mination of the Earl of Derby, the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli (the late 


sentation. 





PROFESSOR AYTOUN’S LECTURES. 


Mhancellor of the Exchequer), andthe Right Hon. Charles Shaw Lefevre, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, to renounce the executorship of 
the late Duke of Wellington’s will, letters of administration were granted 
by the Prerogative Court of the province of Canterbury, on the 5th inst., 








The principle laid down by Professor Aytoun in his first lecture, that | to his son, the present duke, and his grace has since accepted the trust. 


the value of poetry is in an inverse ratio to the degree of artificial culture 
to the age of its production, received further illustration 
in his second lecture, delivered yesterday afternoon. 

He began by setting forth the differences in poetry which must arise 
from a difference in national peculiarity. An extreme instance of this 
difference is shown by a comparison of Oriental with European poetry. 
The imaginative son of the East finds the Western poet tame and poor in 
imagery ; but his charge is met by a counter-charge of extravagance. A 
difference scarcely less marked exists between French and English tragedy. 
The Englishman thinks that the French form does not afford due scope to 
the expression of passion ; the Frenchman thinks that the English form is 
deficient in art. 

Admitting, however, this diversity of character, and consequently the 
unfairness of applying one standard to all nations alike, another difficulty 
arises, which the Pro essor set forth without furnishing the means of solu- 
tion—namely, the dificulty of deciding what is really national and what 
is not, when a nation has acquired a certain degree of culture and has 
been subjected to foreign influences. The influence of the Italian litera- 
ture on the English poetry of the Elizabethan period, and of the French on 
that of Charles I1., affords two cases in point. Nevertheless, Dryden is to 
be re; ed as a mere exotic, and his attempt to give a French turn to 
the English drama is simply to be deprecated, The brillianey of his suc- 
cessor, Pope, may be compared to the cold sparkle of a frost, which, how- 
ever bright it may be, makes us anxious for a thaw; and the rush into 

which, beginning with Cowper, marked a new era in literature, 
may be likened to the birth of spring flowers at the close of winter. In- 
deed the excessive fertility in poetry which marked the opening of this 
century might account for its languor at the present day. 

The superiority of a poet who addresses a multitude in place of a 
chosen few was again illustrated in the person of Homer, the primitive 

t of Greece, being placed in advantageouscomparison with Virgil, the 
rt poet of Rome. Dissenting from the Wolfian theory, which treats 


the Jliad and Odyssey as a mere collection of Volkslieder, Professor Ay- | 





The will seems to have been written under very peculiar circumstances, 
upwards of 35 years ago, and with that promptitude and decision which 
marked almost every act of his grace’s life, but at the same time displays 
evident traces of the agitation under which it was drawn up. The will is 
dated February 17, 1818, and was written in Paris by the duke himself, 
who accounts for that circumstance in the following remark, which forms 
the preamble: ‘‘ An attempt having been made to assassinate me on the 
night of the 10th inst. (Feb. 10,1818), which may be repeated with success, 
and being desirous of settling my worldly affairs, and there being no pro- 
fessional person in Paris to whom I can entrust the task of drawing my 
will, I now draw it myself in my own handwriting.” His grace directs 
that an annuity of £1,000 shall be paid to his second son, Lord Charles 
Wellesley, who, however, has the option of claiming a sum of £20,000 as 
an equivalent. Apsley-house and the furniture therein, money invested 
in the funds, and Exchequer Bills, are thus to be disposed of :—The money 
is directed to be laid out in the purchase of an estate, which, together 
with Apsley-house and its contents, are given to the present duke for life, 
with remainder over to his issue, and, in default of issue, to Lord Charles 
Wellesley and his issue, in like manner. In case of the death of both (the 
present duke and Lord Charles Wellesley) without heirs male, the pro- 
perty passes over to the descendants of the brothers of the late duke, 
Certain personal estate, which his grace designates as “ money given me 
by the nation,’’ or any estates which may be purchased with snch money, 
are directed to pass under trusts very similar to those of the foregoing pro- 
perty ; Apsley-house first going to the children of the duke, and on their 
deaths, leaving no issue, to the children of his brothers. The wording of | 
the will is very involved ; and the residue, which, owing to the lapse of 
time, must have greatly accumulated, is undisposed of. 








Tur Eyes or tar Cuamors Heunter.—* A chamois-hunter has never any 
superabundant flesh ; he is spare of habit, I have remarked and or perhaps | 
only fancied I did so, that his eye is something peculiar, common to all | 
his class. It has seemed to me that, animated as it is when on the moun- 





or three masters have been anxious to secure one 
heard recently of instances in which the workmen 
loyment has been proffered, ‘“‘ What sort of room 
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? what height is it? or, up how many stories shall I he 
Why, this would have read like a joke ten years , OF an exten” 
the “ Arabian Nights.” To think that work-people should care 4 
an but wages, or entertain sanitary precautions for 


of their th while at work! Yet the factory hands, 
cases well enough off to make such progress towards 
unquestionably very generally improving their 


stances, not only have their employers been lately induced many in. 
their w by five per cent, or upwards, but to reduce the hogstta&e® 
bour. Of the temper in which this last change is being effected the (yr 
lowing anecdote ishes an am example :—A few weeks ago the 


workpeople at Ashton, Stalybridge, Oldham, Leeds, and 
towns, finding that they could not bring about a reduction 
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work by negotiations with their masters, resorted to the e of rs 
etly leaving the machinery at six in the evening (after ten houry ant 
putting on their overclothes and marching out of the mills in & body h 
One large millowner at Stalybridge having heard that his (to the 
number of 1,000 and upwards) were thus going to desert Work one even 
ing, ran down to the front door, and, closing it, placed his back against 
the barriers. The people came down in pees | sufficient easily to have 
forced an egress, but on being told they should not pass, very 00d-tem. 


peredly seated themselves on the factory stairs. A deep si 
ed for a few minutes, but at length one of the work le 
others said, “ Well, lads, it’s no use sitting here as if we had 
tongues ; sup we have a song?” The proposition was 
rapturous applause, and a happy thought of the leader’s at once 
the national chaunt whose burthen (sure to meet with most general syu- 
pathy) is, 


it 


FS 


Britons never shal! be slaves. 


Up the winding staircase, six or seven stories high, and through 
me deserted = Dees of that factory, such a eaas tel never the 
before ; and its effect was almost electrical, for the employer, turning on 
his heel with an ill-suppressed laugh, at once gave up the contest, 

left his people to go home as soon as they listed— Daily News, May 10, 





Po.tricaL Testament or Peter THe Great.—While the friends of the 
Czar Nicholas are disavowing on his behalf any contemplated 
on Turkey, it may not be inopportune to compare what we of 
recent Russian proceedings with the directions contained in the 
dum drawn up by Peter the Great for the guidance of his successor: 
The following are the 10th, 11th and 12th articles of that remarkable 
document :— 

“ My successors must carefully seek and maintain relations with 
and apparently support her designs upon the sovereignty of all Germany 
but secretly awaken the jealousy of the German princes. Further, either 
the Emperor or the Princess must be brought to seek the aid of 
which must then exercise a kind of protectorate over the land, and so pre- 
pare the way for its ulterior possession. 

“The House of Austria must be interested in the expulsion of the Turks 
from Europe, and in the event of the taking of Constantinople its j 
must be neutralized either by exciting the other states of pe to make 
war with it, or by relinquishing a share of the conquered territory to be 
taken again at a later period. 

“ All the Greeks in Hungary, Turkey, or Southern Poland, now divided 
into parties, must be rallied around Russia as a central point; Russia 
must be their support, and by means of a certain ecclesiastical supremacy 
must prepare the way for complete sovereignty.” 





SreaMeER oF New Construction.—A steamer of new and peculiar 
construction is about to be placed on the station between Glasgow and 
Dumbarton. She is designed by Mr. David Napier, of London, and is 
about the same length and breadth as the other Dumbarton boats, but in 
other respects differs widely from any of them, or any of the other boats 
on the Clyde. There is a swell on each side of her, under which the 
paddles work, but no elevation in the shape of paddle-boxes, which are so 
small in diameter that they do not rise much above the level of the deck, 
her bulwarks running all round on the level ; her engine-room is elevated 
about three or four feet above the deck, and immediately behind it, and 
about the same height, is a platform for the pilot, who steers her witha 
horizontal iron wheel, of simple construction. Close by the pilot there 
are two long iron handles coming up from the engine-room, by which the 
captain regulates, stops, or reverses the motion at pleasure and with ease, 
the engineer having nothing to do with that process, as has hitherto been 
the case. The engine stands in a small space—perhaps that of a 
table. Its outward yam trang is a somewhat complicated mass of pipes, 
with two horizontal cylinders, or steam-chests, into each of which a large 
slide works perpendicularly. The paddle-shaft emanates from the end of 
the steam-chest or cylinder, and has four eccentrics on it, which appear 
to do the work of cranks. The paddle-wheels have only four floats on 
each. 

A MINIATURE STEAMER.—Early in the summer of last year a small screw 
steamer was built ofiron by Mr. Laird, of Birkenhead, for the Maule River, 
South America, The vessel isnamed the Fosforo ; her register is 43 tons, 
and 40 horse power (engine by Mr. E. Humphries) ; depth of hold 6 feet, 
length, over all 105 feet. She left this port on July the 17th, when she 
was loaded to a foot and a-half of the water’s edge. She was rigged asa 
three-masted schooner, and had no keel. The ship’s company consisted of 
commander, two mates, two engineers, two firemen, and six men. The 
Fosforo arrived at Valparaiso on the 15th of November, having touched 
at Madeira, Rio Janeiro, and Montevideo, for the purpose of watering. 
The total consumption of coals, of various kinds, was 160 tons, equal to 
138 tons of Welch coal. The passage occupied 121 days, 46 of which were 
under steam and sail, and 28 days under sail alone ; having averaged six 
knots an hour all the — out. The remainder of the time was consumed 
at the various ports touched at, in coaling, and repairing some trifling ac- 
cidents to the machinery, and at anchor through the stress of weather in 
the straits of Magellan. The Fosforo is the smallest steamer that ever 
performed so long a voyage.—Liverpool Chronicle. 








Screw vs. Pappie.—The Bengal screw steamer which brought home 
the last Indian mail, performed the distance between Malta and Alexan- 
dria—eight hundred and twenty miles—in two days and twenty hours, 
which is the shortest time the voyage was ever performed in, and she must 
have averaged twelve miles an hour to have done it in the time. There 
is no doubt that this steamer, the largest at present in the world, ean rut, 
under very favourable circumstances, nineteen miles an hour.—She 
fully answered the most sanguine expectations concerning her, and bas 
proved the Yankee notion that length of itself gives speed, because steal 
ers of such enormous length as the Bengal, which is nearly three hundred 
and twenty feet long, have not to breast every wave. All persons intere* 


toun makes Homer the embodiment of the traditions of his time. Whe- | tain or under the influence of surprise or excitement, at other times when | ted in the screw, and who have watched the performance. Ofte ory 
ther the deeds handed down in those traditions be historically true or not | meeting him by chance in common daily intercourse its expression is want- | have pronounced that the days of paddle-box steamers are numbered, 


is of little moment. The poem, at any rate, represents the direction of | ing, as though the feeling that gave it life were slumbering. If there be 
the Greek mind towards Asia, Troy, in particular, is the muster-place of | anything in this beyond mere fancy, I can well account for the circum- 


Greek heroism, and the poet, by setting his foot on a fixed locality, has 
forced his facts, real or fictitious, upon the world, so that the archeologist 
still inquires after the site of particular exploits, as if their actual occur- 
rence were beyond a doubt. Other epic poets had the disadvantage that 
they did not live in epic epochs—that is to say, at times when tradition 


, exerted its full authority. The Spanish authors of the Cid lived two near 


the events they recited; Virgil, on the other hand, was too far distant 
from the mythic period to which his poem referred ; and the more modern 
Italian poete.were, in a great measure, influenced by their own personal 

uliarities. The advantage which Homer derives from having a fixed 
ocality—the plain of Troy—for his scene of action, was itlustrated by a 
comparison of the iad with the Faréy Queen of Spenser, which, while 
it commands admiration of its many Tunstinn fails to awaken a real in- 
terest in the acting personages. 

Pindar was mentioned by the Professor as a sort of ancient poet-laureate. 
The brief allusion to his odesserved poet as an occasion for a compliment 
to the present poet-laureate, Mr. A Tennyson, from whom Professor 
Aytoun expects an “ Ode to Her Majesty,’ and partly to introduce a vivid 
picture of old Greek life, which was recited with much fervour. The 
scene was laid shortly before the time of Aischylus. The physical con- 
tests of the Olympian games were supposed to have just terminated, and 
the intellectual sports to have just begun. An old rhapsodist, reciting the 
verses of Homer, stands as the representative of the epic pores ; Pindar, 
immortalizing the victors in the chastohonen, is the symbol of lyric poesy ; 
and the early tragedian in his cart personates the first germ of the Hel- 
lenic drama. This picture, and a ee of the plain of Troy, may 


be called the two “ points” of the ‘s second lecture.— Times, 
May 10. 





(ALDERMAN) Moon anv Love.—Thg silver orb of night has ever smiled 
with tutelary beneficence on lovers; and so likewise, at the Guildhall on 
Monday—Lune dies—a pair of lovers found in Moon, the Alderman of 


stance. A chamois-hunter on the plain is like a sailor on shore,—he is 
surrounded by uncongenial objects, and these and the incidents that exist 
and take place about him are to him matters of little interest : they in no 
wise awaken his sympathy. As the seaman is ill at ease on land and 
wants to be afloat again, so the hunter is impatient to get back to his 
mountains. There he is at home,—in all that surrounds him he feels an 
interest. But the flat land and it occupations are to him tame and tedious ; 
so he saunters along, and the sparkle of his eye is dimmed by listlessness. 
Let however but a sound be heard which calls his attention, and at once 
the eye is dilated ; it is wide open and prominent, the lids drawn far 
back, and the pupil is seen ina large surrounding space of white. The 
habit of attentive watching, of ever-constant vigilance, the frequent pre- 
sence of danger and the narrow escapes from risk—all these cause the eye 
to acquire a certain fixedness of look, as if it were guarding against sur- 
prise. That this is not mere fancy on my part is proved by a circum- 
stance which occurred to me while writing this. After having spent some 
weeks in the mountains I returned direct to Munich, and the very first 
observation a friend made on meeting me again was, that my eyes had a 
different expression: “ You have got,” he said, “a chamois-hunter’s 
eyes.” He had not, probably, remarked the peculiarity in this class of 
men as I had done ; but he saw something strange in my looks, and know- 
ing where I had been, at once attributed the appearance which so struck 
him to my recent pursuits.” —Boner’s Chamois Hunting in Bavaria. 





Tue Ace or Go.p.—People used to smile when Mr. Cobden, during 
the free-trade struggle, talked of the golden age to come when two mas- 
ters would be competing for the services of one workman, considering it 
rather as a pleasant illusion than a thing to be realised. So accustomed 
had two or three workmen, and sometimes shoals of them, been to run 
after one master, that incredulity on such a point was rather excusable. 
Yet now the picture does not seemat all to have been overdrawn. There 
have been many cases lately in the manufacturing districts in which two 








that they will be supplanted by screw-steamers as effectually as the mail 
coach has been supplanted by the railroad.— Liverpool paper. 


Nova Scoris DOES NoT REPUDIATE.—A gentleman of Phila. under 
date of February 22d, addressed a letter to the Lieutenant Governor of 
Nova Scotia, enclosing to him an antiquated issue of the province of Novs 
Scotia for forty shillings, which it borrowed of John Callbeck on the 10th 
of April, 1764, bearing six per cent. interest, and having three in- 
terest thereon paid, numbered 250, and signed by B. Green, jr. The letter 
asked information of the Lieutenant Governor whether this ancient doct- 
ment was of any value. On the 5th instant the Philadelphia gentlemaa 
received an answer to his letter from the Provincial Secretary of 
Scotia, informing him that the cash for his “ antiquated issue stood +" 
credit in the office of the Receiver General ; that he could draw for ber 
same at his convenience ; that Nova Scotia had always sustained be 
credit ; and that he (the Secretary) hoped that the example might not 
without its influence in Pennsylvania. 
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Loxp PALMERSTON ON THE SappaTH.—Lord Palmerston very recently 
received at his residence in Carlton Gardens a deputation of hegre 
accompanied by the Reverend S. T. Bayley; Secretary of the Lord oy | 
Observance Society ; who presented a memorial against the 
the Crystal Palace on Sundays. Lord Palmerston told the with 
that as they had been fair and just with him, he would be frank a 
them. He could not see how the opening of this p easure-ground that 
be productive of the amount of evil which had been described, — tat . 
was his private opinion. He must confess that he had frequently aod 
ferry across the river on Sundays, and had also taken a row bimeell, 
had seen persons on the banks taking a breath of fresh air : but vince 
not see any harm in that. He thought the opening of the Crystal Pas®, 
would draw people <A from pu promised, 
course, to “ consider,” &c. 2 

Wier ty Scor.anp.—One day last week, as Mr. Allan Keine 
enterprising sheep dealer belonging to Banffshire, was returning 
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1853. 
—or- to their summer pastures, which are in the Cor- 
i trom took Nyland cn entering bis cottage—which had not been oc- | 
for six months before—to find the floor strewn with the carcases of | 
bares, rabbits, and grouse. They are supposed to have entered at 
which had been broken by some mischievous person, and, owing 
to the intense frost or want of sustenance, or perhaps both, been 
to death. Some of them were actually covered among the straw 
the shepherd’s beds, and others below the beds. One-third of the moun- 
tain hares have been starved, and the deer have suffered severely. From 
all appearances, however, the grouse will be plentiful this season, although 


jate.—Eigin Courant, May 9. 


4 Late Svow-Storm.——The inhabitants, on awaking this morning, were 
vised to find snow on the eave-tops and in the streets several inches 

The snow-storm continued until 10 o’clock, when it changed to 
which has since descended without intermission.— Liverpool letter, | 
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Mey ‘Sunday, May 8, the snow fell at Brussels and its neighbourhood as 
heavily as in mi -winter, covering the ground to the thickness of two 
inches. It lay till noon on Monday, when it melted in the sun’s beams. 





Hare—It is always so. The Methodist hates the minuter Methodist 
more than he hates a Bishop. The Protestant is more furious with the 
Catholic than with the Jew. The Derbyite scorns the Peelite with a dead- 
lier scorn than he has for the Cobdenite. And this feeling was sy 
satirized by Thackeray, in passing down the Strand one day with a friend, 
who pointed to an oyster-shop, wherein two barrels side by side severally 
pore the announcements 8d. a dozen and 9d. a dozen. “ How they must 
hate each other!” said the sardonic wit ; which of course they did. 





Sicyirication or “ Erre’’—The question is often asked, “ Why 80 many 
storms and disasters on Lake Erie? Why the difference between that 
and the other lakes composing the great chain between the United States 
and British America?” It is said to be caused by the extreme shallow- 
ness of its waters, which are more easily disturbed than the deep waters 
of its neighbours. Hence the name “ Erie,” an Indian name, signifying 
“ mad”—*“ the mad lake.” This name, like all Indian proper names, is 
very significant of the boisterous character of Lake Erie. 





Justice ror Inetanp.—Remission of all Taxes whatever.—Fixity of 


Tenure. lity of Rent.—Emanipation of the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood all accountability to the laws.— Punch. 
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PROBLEM No. 231, sy S. T. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and Checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 230. 


White. Black. 
1. Ktte K 8 ch, 
P to K B 4 ch. 
3. Ktto Q B7 checkmate. 





To CorresponpEents. W. M. (New Bedford Chess Club.) The King can 
never come within the range of any adverse Piece or Pawn ; no matter whether, 
or no, such Piece or Pawn may be, in its turn, what is technically termed 
“ penned.” As to “ Authorities” the universal practice of the game, so far as 
it has been recorded, we take to be sufficient. 


The New York Chess Club now holds its meetings, nightly, at No. 87 Fourth 
Avenue. Amateurs desirous of becoming members should apply to Mr. Perrin, 
Hon. Sec., at the Club Rooms. Terms of Subscription Ten Dollars per annum 
payable half yearly. 4 


—— 








MILLINERS WANTED. 
EVERAL young Ladies accustomed to work on MILLINERY AND DRESS CAPS 
wanted immediately at 626 Broadway. Daa oA, are 





P ELOCUTION. 

ROF. HOWS will receive private Pupils during the Summer Months, at his resid No. 5 
three doors from Bl . : : rie? 

New York, May 5, 1853. ae SU 





RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF YOCAL MUSIC, Italian and lish, sacred 
.AL ‘ " d 
Misa ae Seg yng Ty y+ ae for A instruction of young ladies. ‘in 
5 ,. or Concert Room. rs. Seguin will be ha to 
al) information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence & White street, near Br ~ LN 





DRrts on the NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND and the ROYAL BANK OF IRE- 


LAND, for sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway, New York. 


Parties in the country wishing t 
at by Ne os a 4} renal, can forward funds through any of the agencies of Wells, 


AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 


three large Stores—Nos. 187, 189 & 191 Water street, New York—the Subscriber is 
ey offer to the public the most complete assortment of Implements and Seeds suitable for 
armer, iter, and the Gardener, that is to be found in the United States. 


GUANO—Just received per ship Grecian, first quality F i 
"eruvian ( . 
Mar ne PHOSPHATE OF LIME, No. 1, fresh thems Go suapeitory. 


ry. 
R. L. ALLEN, 187, 189 & 191 Water st., New York. 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINBS. 
The difficulty of procuring a really good article of 
PORT AND’ SHERRY, 








a choice assortment of Warranted Pure 
wie te LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY, 

quality cannot be surpassed. Also, just received, a fine lot of English Pickles, Ketehu 
Sauces, Carrie Powder, Stilton Cheese, &c. raed Porter and Scotch “Ales in fine condition’ 
ica Sp 5 tien Te ; Absynth, Curacos, Marischino, and all the favourite Cordials ; French 


ovies, &c. All the favourite Brands of Cigars, Champagn 
an assortment ualled. ‘Cali and j 1s . 


for yourselves, at 
EORGE RAPHAEL’S, Gothic Hall Store, 314 Broadway. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


NOVELLO’S CHEAP MUSIC. 


Secular Music.—Novello’s Especial Editions for America. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 
With Symphonies and Accompaniments, by Sir John Stevenson. 
ished, contains the music to all the verses of each song, 
‘st verse, and the words only to the remaining ones. 
aw for two, three, or four voices. The original 
we {+ , and, ordering Novello’s edition, of al! 


| 
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with rod ‘Oritioal Notes by Farquhar Graham. In 34 
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DELLUO's BISCATINE, 


THe Avoion, 


CHINESE SALOON, 539 BROADWAY. 


XTRAORDINARY success of Mr. JOHN OWENS’ ALPINE RAMBLES and Accent 
E Mont ‘ ced by rfowing and delighted aud the most magnifi ame 








tainment ever > a 
Open every evening. Admission 50 cents. Doors open at To'clock§ Por lars see Pro 
gramme F. EB. BURGESS, Agent 


"(THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 








WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT Wee — 


ART I. OF THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, reprinted from the newly disco : 
of the folio of 1682, in the of J. Payne Collier, F. 8 4 containing —_— py 


MARMADUKE WYVIL., an Historical Romance of 1682, by Henry W. Herbert, author of 
“ The Cavaliers of England,”’ ‘ Cromwell,"’ &c., &c. 12mo. cleth, $) 25 


ALSO. AN ENTIRELY REVISED EDITION oF 

ALBAN, or the History of a Young Puritan, by J. V. Huntington, author of “ Lady Alice.”’ 
“The Forest,’ &c., &c. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, | a ) 
ALSO, A THIRD EDITION oF 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS TO THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. from | 
the early Manuscript Corrections in a copy of the Folio of 1632, in the possession of John Payne 
Collier, F.8.A. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, with fac-simile of the Corrections. $1 50 

** We think we may challenge any one to look at the alterations which they su, . and not at 
once perceive that they recommend themselves to adoption by that surest of all criticisms, the 
judgment of common sense. Like all other truths when once put before us, we are astonished how 


restoration of Shak. s language, in at least a thousand places, in which be has 
misunderstood. ’’— don Athenwwwn, Jan. 9, 1853. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, by Joseph Franceis Michaud. Translated by W 
Robson. 3% vols. 12mo. Cloth. Maps 75 

“It is comprehensive and accurate in the detail of facts, methodica! and lucid in arrangement, 
with a lively and flowing narrative.'’—Jowrnal ¢ Commerce. 

““Michand’s History of the Crusades has exhausted that most thrilling and exciting theme. 
Another work on the same subject is as improbable as a new History of the Decline Fall of 

oman Empire.'’—Salem Freeman. 

Aa TRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS, by Philip Paxton, with Mlustrations by Darley. 2d edi 
tion, In one volume 12mo. cloth. Price $1 25. L 

"The author, while displaying a decided talent in literary execution, is evidently at home, 
and in enjoyment, among the scenes and incidents he so graphically describes.’'—Springfield Dai 

ublican. , 

Be K OF THE WOODS, or the spbenaineny. A Tale of Kentucky, by Robt. M. Bird, 
M.D. New and revised edition, with Illustrations by Darley. 2d edition. “12mo. cloth, $1 25. 

“There is no other novel that gives such a faithful picture of Western Frontier Life ; such truth- 
tul portraitures of frontier characters, and such honest unvarnished representations of the Indian 
character.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin ; 

WHITE, RED and BLACK.—Sketches of Society in America, during the visit of their guest 
by Francis and Theresa Pulssky. 2 vols. 12mo, Cloth, $2. 

“They are marked by « charming naivete and a genial spirit, which will place them among the 
most readable books of the season.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 5 

THE LION SKIN, AND THE LOVER HUNT, by Charles de Bernard. 12mo. cloth, $1. 

“Two tales of French life and manners, lively, witty, and piquant, without degenerating into 
improprieties or indecencies, they are admirably told and teach some excellent lessons. ’’— 


ly Advertiser. 
oy oe J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


FANNY FERN’S BOOK. 
SIX THOUSAND COPIES ORDERED IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION | 
Will be published on Wednesday, June let, 
FERN LEAVES FROM JENNY’S PORT-FOLIO, 
With eight original Illustrations from designs by Fred. M. Coffin, engraved by N. Orr. One 
elegant 12mo. volume, 400 pages, gilt top. Price $1 25. Published by 


DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, N. ¥ 
DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Buffalo. 


w@ For sale by Booksellers throughout the United States. 


LAYARD’S NEW WORE NOW READY. 


RESH DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH, AND RESEARCHES AT BABYLON; being 


herto been 








the result of a Second Ex ition te Assyria, with Journeys to Khabour, the Desert, Lake 
Van, Ancient Armenia, Kurdistan, and along the borders of the Euphrates. By Austen H. La 
yard, Esq., author of ‘‘ Nineveh and its Remains,’’ &c. In octavo. [Illustrated with four hun 


dred Engravings. Price $4 50. 

“ The incidents of travel are more full and lively in their detail than were those in the former 
work of the author.—His work is a most valuable contribution.’’—Christian Examiner 

‘This work has the interest of a novel with the instruction of science.''— Newark Advertiser 

‘* This splendid work gives us, for the first time, some insight into domestic life in Nineveh, &c 
Altogether it would be difficult to select a volume which has been issued from the press for years, 


of such interest as Ly al iter pew . 

** We cannot take leave of Mr. Layard without complimenting him cordially on the superiority 
of this, his last production, over its ‘ Nineveh and its Remains —London Athenaeum 

AN ABRIDGED EDITION of the above work is now ready, with illustrations, Cloth, $1 25 

This condensed edition of Layard’s great work, contains al! the interesting and important por 
tions of the original. The integrity of the text has been preserved throughout ; the only matters 


Scriptures bas been retained, as well as the genial and life-like portraitures of Arab habits and 
=a, and the pleasant adventures of the author in regions that to most men seem like fairy 
and, 
A NEW EDITION of the First Expedition, complete in one vol. 8vo. $4. Uniform with the 
above. 
Also, A CHEAPER EDITION, without the large plates. 2 vols. in one, cloth, $1 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, 10 Park Place. 


NEW VOLUMES BY N. P. WILLIS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU 8T., NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 
A SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
By N. Parker Wits. Il vol. 12mo. $1 B. 
Just issued, New Editions of 
RURAL LETTERS, &c. By N. - Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. 





PEOPLE I HAVE MET, 
PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY, o 
HURRYGRAPHS, ac. “ 
LIFE HERE AND THERE, 
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THE OLD MAN’S BRIDE. ByT.8. Arthur. 1 vol. l6mo. 75 cents 


THE RECTOR OF 8ST. BARDOLPH’S ; or The Superannuated. By F. W. Shelton. 1 vol 
8vo. (Third Thousand.) 

AMERICAN GAMES IN ITS SEASONS. By Frank Forrester, author of ‘ Field Sports,’’ 
&c. Twenty illustrations from Nature, on wood, \ the Author. 1 vol, 12mo 1 2. 

HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. Embracing a Picture of the social Vife, conversations, modes 
of thought, habits, style of living, &c. of the Germans. By ©. L.. Brace, author of ‘‘ Hungary in 

’ Lvol. 12mo. $1 25. 

1 BIN HOOD AND CAPTAIN KIDD; an Historical Account of those noted characters. 
By Hon. W. W. Campbell. 1 vol. 12mo. 





HARENESS’ SECOND LATIN BOOK AND READER. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 200 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK— 

SECOND LATIN BOOK—Comprising a Historical Latin Reader, with Notes and Rules for 
Translating, and an Exercise Book, developing a complete Anylitical Syntax, in a series of les- 
sons and exercises involving the construction, analysis and reconstruction of Latin sentences, by 
Albert Harkness, A. M., principal of the Classical Department in the New #ngland Normal In 
stitute, editor of Arnold’s First Latin Book, &c., 1 vel. 12mo., price 874¢ cents 

“This volume is designed at once as a Reader and an Exercise Book. It is in its plan and ar 
rangement, especially adapted to follow in its course of classical stady, the author’s edition of 
Arnold’s First Latin Book. It aims to introduce the learner to a true knowledge and appreciation 
of the structure and spirit of the Latin tongue, and thus to prepare him to enter with success and 
pleasure upon the consecutive study of some Latin author.’’ 


D. A. & Co. publish, uniform with the above, the following approved Classical Booka : 

ARNOLD'S FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR, by 
Spencer. 12mo, 75 cents. 

ARNOLD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK, by Harkness. 12mo, 75 cents, 

ARNOLD’S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 12mo. $i. 

ARNOLD'S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Notes, , $1. 

ARNOLD'S FIRST GREEK BOOK. New edition, revised, 75 cents. 

ARNOLD'S GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. New revised edition. 12mo, 75 cents. 

ARNOLD'S SECOND GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 12mo, 75 cents. 

ARNOLD'S GREEK READING BOOK, ited by Spencer. 12mo, $1 26. 

BOISE’S EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 12mo, 75 cents 

BEZA’S LATIN TESTAMENT. 12mo, 75 cents, 

CASAR’S COMMENTARIES. Notes Spencer. 12mo. $1 

CHAMPLIN’S SHORT AND COMPREHENSIVE GREEK GRAMMAR. 12mo, 75 cents 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Notes by Thatcher. 12mo, 9 cents 

CICERO’S SELECT ORATIONS. Notes by Johnson. 12mo, $1 

KENDRICK’S GREEK OLLENDORFF. 12mo, $1. 

HORACE. With Notes, &c. by Lincoln. | 129, $1 25. 

KUHNER’S ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. By Edwards and Taylor. New im 
proved edition. 12mo., ne. 

LIVY. With Notes, &c., by Lincoln. 12mo. ep. $i. 

DIPUS TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES. W English Notes, by Howard Crosby. 12mo. 
75 cents. 

TACITUS’S HISTORIES. Notes by Tyler. 12mo, $1. 

TACITUS’S GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA. Notes by Tyler. 12mo. 62 cents. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


‘LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENQY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 180). 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 





With a large accumulated Surplus. 
HIS Com has di 100,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and ft offers to 
TT? oe (7 on Life doubted security ; an important to be 





regarded when it is considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or y years 


after Insurance. * - - 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Maxacine Dinectror—EBENEZER FERNIE, Eeq., CornhiN, London. 
Lowpox Baxxens—Mesers. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLA & ©O. 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excel HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Eeq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, ¥ J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
James Gallatin, + | Hon. ge Sapa. Jotn H. Hicks, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore, > John © , Eeq. 
MEDICAL EXAMIN 


ERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Staspine Counse:—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
SoucrtoR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 


—LUMLEY FRANKLIN 
—— & Wali Strea, New York. 





R LIVE -—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Captain 
Fics. J-Soms May 2th, at 12 0’ xs vit Ge Unt ee 
on 7 y “9 
berth secured till paid for 
or 


we : an. EDWARD Tr COLLINS Sco, ie Wall wrest. Jost 





Ts ins FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 

excellent bealthy substance has been in for mére than three 

tet St ha be ives chases” pas yembiozee tthe Dealtes and mow eaaly gested 
ele, an is .— pats . and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
‘wee Prepared only and for sale, wholscale cod ua aan? of the iceman 

DELLUC & Co. 

BR 581 , and 250, 4th Avenne, rors auth Bereet. 
bows. Just received from London, the genuine A Marckaynn Wee -y GA 


P are mested to be on board 11k; A.M. 
Fhe Sisamship 4TLANTIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail Lith Jane. 





HARPER FOR b 
Illustrated by more than One Handred Engravi 


A NEW VOLUME COMMBNCED—1%,@0 COPIES PRINTED 


HE Present Number commences the Fourth Year aad ths Seventh Volome of HAR 
RW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. It has & monthly efition of ONE HUN 


’ N now reached 
| DRED AND TWENTY FIVE THOUSAND COPIES ; and the demand for i i» still increasing 


ever, This anparalicied and unexpected om 


rapidity Coens bas 
| Publishers to resort to extraordinary meane for the with the suns aktine 
| at the same time preserving the ( cfegance wich has sien been . 
bed 


ha} 

by a new process, which it to {any number from 
ul 

iS the ast tmipaiving the eluarnen beauty of the The 

their cgréial achnowindgusnts to jhe Press and the Public for the ex 

y favor which hes thus far attended their te to interest and instruct the bend y 


he same plates 


Suieedustion ¢ PA — sail fo 4 to renew thelr assurances that every possible = made to 
h a History of the Stage at the time, an Introdu joeach Play, and a Life of the P » ence J the claime of their M ne upon public favor and support. It will continue 
Paves Cottiem, F.8. A. To which ls added Glossarial and other Notes. giving the cantons ‘ to present, at the c rice, the most Interesting ‘and instructive tterery matter, and 
former editions, a Portrait after that by Martin Droeshout, and Vignette Title on Bteel, and « fac selected, domestic , in the most and cop venient style and accompanied by the 
simile of the old folio with the MS. Corrections To be completed in 16 parte—price B cents each. | —— pictorial illustrations, which a lavish expenditure of money éan command. 

NOW READY— Rae nnaanse to the past as @ guarantee that theif promises for the future will be « 


Subseribers in any part of the United States may now receive the M by Mail, either from 
the Publishers, the »ksellers. or Periodical pom hing at three cents a 4 thirty okt contaa 
year postage, payable at the Post office where it is received 
ween ee Megesine may be obtained of Book . Periodical Agents, or from the Pub 

rs, ot Tukee Dottans « year, or Twenty rive Cents a Number, The Semiannaal Vol 
umes, as completed. neatly bound in Cloth. at Two Dollars, and Muslin Covers are a 
Veuve en aoe eae ee Numbers uniformly bound, at Twenty Ove centaeach. Six 


Rpecimen Numbers gratultouly to Agents and Postma and will 
wupply Chaba 





The Publishers will supply 
make iheral arr ments with them for circulati 
« ng the Magacine. They will also 
of two persons at Five Dollars a year, of five persons at roll ‘ men 
Two Dollars per year. Numbers from the Gummenesment po oilll te weosital” —- 
Conterts of tar Jowe Noween 


these things could so long have missed our =>. We have here, in all teeny on, genuine | “Gray's Elegy, written in a Country Ohare Yard 
; —View of 


Ilustrativons.— Fac Simile e Po o Vignettes 
_ Peru—Its People and Monuments Fuge Charch ; and hiny-twe Vig 
ustrations.—Pian of the First Palece.—Peruvian Sirins.—Part of Wall of ortrese 
Cuzco ~Remains of the Great Temple of the Bun in Cusco. —Remains of Walle of the es 
of Cureo,—End View of the Walls of the Fortress. —Tower of Chupan —Copper Kolves, —Cop. 
per Tweerers. —C ¢ War Mace.—Peruvian Idol.—Gokien Vase —Silver Vane. —4iroup of 
Nepulcbral Vases —Sepulchral Tower —Peruvian Mummies. —Wall» at Chime —Ornamenta of 
Walls —Plan of Recond Palace.—El Mirador de Huanco.—Ruins of Pachacamac.— af 
sueee at ae ee . Tiahuaico.—Central Figure enlarged —Kularged View of 
ires.— Monolithic Doorway.—Ruins in Titicanca.—Palace at Huanac iv —Plaa 
Palace —Ruins at Coati : ov sal 
Life in Paris 
INustrations. —~Arch of Triuamph.—A Lorette in her Prime.—A decayed Lorette,—The Grisette. 
—The Tempters and the Tempted. —Peddler at Large —Dog dheaver —Hat Seller, — 
Gatherer.—Dame des Halles. —Merchant of Crimes.—Date Seller —Kasket Seller.—Death te 
Rats.—The Tomb of Secrets. —Estaminet.—The Pavilion of Flora,—La Carre du Palais Royal. 
—Le Foret Noire.—Reotonde du Tem 
>. Bonaparte ; Ry John 8 » Abbott 
ustrations, from Drawings b: ler —Bombardment of Copenh: —The Reception 
Venice.—The Return from italy “Bite of the Portuguese Court _ foter view with teen, 
ish Princes. —The Departure of Joseph for Spain. 
Let Those Laugh that Win, By J. Amytthe, Jr 
The Edinburgh Review on the Toituence of Novels, 
Faithful Forever 
The Lost Found. 
Charity and Humor—A Lecture. By W. M. Thackeray 
The Lost Flowers— A Scottish Story 
Smal! Beginnings. 
Bleak House g Cinstes Dickens, Chapter XLVII. Jo's Wil.—XLVIIT. Closing io,—XLIE. 
Dutifal Friends ® 
_ Ilustrations.—A New Meaning in the Roman.—Friendly Bebaviour of Mr. Bucket 
Scenes at Sea. 
The Last Days of Burns. 
The Chateau 
A Fr ent of Australian Life 
Monthly Record of Current Events, 
Editor's Table 
Editor's Easy Chair. 
Editor's Drawer. 
Literary Notices. 
Comicalities, Original and Selected 
Illustrations lady Practice in Physic.—An Anxious Inquirer.—Precaution.~An Organe 
Impediment. 
Fashions for June 
Illustrations. —Full Dress and Evening Costume. — Visiting Dress, —Coifure. —W alstooat, 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLBE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, vie 
Bottles formerly sold at & cents reduced to 2 cents 
" - «) Se “ wo * 


of ' ie i) 

Is the best article ever known for curing Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all afféetions of 
the skin. Where everything else has fafled, Hogle's Hyperion Fluid bas effected a permanent 
cure 

BOGLE'S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, ts another wonder of the age. It instantly converta Red, 
Grey, or unsightly Hair, into a beautiful Black or Brown, literary dying it the moment it ts 
plied, at the same time improving the softness and flexibility of the balr It does not stain 
skin and can be applied in any weather, Its effects are sure and certain, whilet ite virtues are be 
yond price, and, whenever used, at once establishes its superiority over al) others 


BOGLE’S AMOLE SHAVING CREAM is an article of rare merit, ite mild and deter 


omitted being minute details of sculptured and monumental remains. Everything relating to the properties prevent the skin from chapping, and also resist the sudden changes of the tem: 


ar climate, whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting 

BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA, for preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering it fair 
and delicate, is without a rival 

All these articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are considered to be the 
only ones worthy of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and fashion 

May be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Banos, N_¥., Wa Lyean’ 
Co., Montreal, C. B,; Josern Bowes, Que , Lyman, Baoruees &Co., Toronto; Rosmros, 
Ciarke & Co., N. ¥.; and his Agents throughout the United States and Canada 


THE BQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
400 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal, 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk—Annual Division of profite. 
The Equitable Fire Office will | constant analysis of iw own experience from time to tama, 
adopt such rates of Premiums as nature of the risk may justify. 
ith this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and « return of one 
moiety, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of lnsurers whose Policies 
have , m in foree for three years, 
The Insured are free from the abilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 





LIFE PICTURES AND HEART HISTORIES. ByT.S8. Arthur. 1 vol. lémo. (8d thousand.) | to the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 


Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON 
A. ©. Banciay, Baq., Chairman 
Cuantes Benwert, Esq. Frevexiox Monnis, Esq 
Hoan Crort, Esq. Cuan. THos. Bewann, Esq. 
Joun Moss, Esq | Jonun Snaw, Eee 
Fraxcis F. Woopnouns, Fea 
Wituiase H. Pameron, Esq, Secretary. 
AUDITORS. 
| 


Eouurn 8. Syne, Kae 
CLemest Tasos, Kaa. 
Tuomas Wear, bag 


Henny Eve, Esq. Tuomas Wiistaus, Bee 


BANKERS. 
Meeens. Girne, Muse & Co. 
Messns. Canvas, lurre & Rosen, Solicitors 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Montreal. ; Ww. ‘Gorrla, ‘Bent. Hotes, vo "onde, "En Pobre a. 
i: bn Ban a J. Galt, Theodore Hart, 
Melts, H.G. 2.000 fonesell J. Sremain, Hon, 8. Cunard, T. ©. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
®t. John, H. Bi... 0s 00-: R. F. Hasen, W. Wright, Hon. J. &. Gray, W. Jack, J. ¥. 


Thurgar. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O'Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, W. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hoo. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. H Hea. 
Charlottetown, PK. Island..$ "Oh ies Henley. Thomas Dawson. utchinesn, 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—Mowrurat. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, , 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF Laven « ou : to — but @ smal! proportion of those chiefly 
uiring its protection give t attention. 

om cahe-whatover he may bold—upon whose present exertions « wife and children 
for their future maintenance is the type of the great majority of those who read this 
. He ma be «triving by steady labour and yo 

to render them in some independent, but what guarantee has be that the 

be oer sone accomplishinent of tile purpose, that he shall even. add the savings of = 

jaf sth ghee Cannot most men recall some sad examples & the distress wy 

Ritere of cach wel ptondes plans 07 Weenies conah . end can be» 

and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon bis death, -] 

the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during bis own life or « term 

he 


0 xpread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to enoowrsgs iis goers! edepiaon Sy 
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who are interested in the of 

"The two phy to fusing Osos capregacd nthe toon 

my taty y ate of ees Devens Trams iy 

that « British office of six years standing has in effecting in - 

than the “‘ Canadas” Ser4 ‘as mach money , 0d anvther, ite oe 
injre tne or other rane coal Companies, but solely Ye crrabataie —-> a 
penses of ‘ The Canada” are low, beyond = by Jad te 

It spust also be « matter for serious . nth Th a toanapetes 

of all the of management thereon, a ee increase 
Sentes cave Gown bem to Province) would sore than counters — 
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THOMAS DI Kon, 
gas Removes ae 
BANK AGENCY AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
TO 68 BEAVER STREET, 
SETWEED ganovEr 45° wissae STREETS. 


Ag 30%. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 4S BROADWAY. 


senestnd Fivotaton wt RY unites the Public Subscription Library, both for refer- 
ence = ending and’News Rooms where 2 literal ealection of Foreign and 


orn anh Petia’ panctual), 
collection one of the large in thie conan. constantly inereased by the addition of 
the best reading of 
The terms, privileges, &c., will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 








c. | §. BOURSE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 


yar No. 12 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Ouasrorunk 
FRARCM BOURZE, 


FOR cameron”. AUSTRALIA AND OREGON. 


to act as for the purchase of Passage Tickets by all the vari 
and Packet leaving New York. To persons , i a J +4. this 
advantageous the + and expense of 
bark, and the uncertainty of procuring ® passage by 
(Re coved Gna, me money, 








be ered saw 





SANDFORD & OO. 
connection with Apams & Co's Great American Ex 
FORE, = wv Ba eee are to transact the following brancles of 
all if 
basiness—Forwarding of and Merchandise to and from al! parts of the world. The Collec 
thon of Debts, Claims, Legacies, Ac. and the transaction, by efficient counsel, of the leading 
therewith for large or small sums, payable at every Town or 
the United Kingdom tad Irelend, Letters of Credit Issued in 
‘ere cashed in the principal of nited Mates. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Pack 
by every Buropean ry at the lowest rates vate 
» Ds. ‘SANDFORD & CO. _WWall Stress. 


_=oW 





WN ACT FURTHER TO AMEND THE CHARTER OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK.— 
u 1464 
; AU ie hate of New York r Do enact as follows : 


of the Olt penne a shoe York, oo shall be vested in « 
ive Powers of the Cor mn fae Rs i Yok, a es 


each ward, who shall be elected by 
shall consist of sixty 





merical designation on the first Mondry of Jan one thousand eight hundred and 
six. At all eub Tonions, aldermen shall be elected for the full term of Two years. 

a For the clerton of Counelimen, the sald cit oy be divided into sixty districts of contigu- 

as territory end ao agar a0 as may ual ulation, each of which » choose one Council- 

i id chal « #0 aie Ye city into such districts on or before the first Mon- 

one year after the State and National census shall 


i 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
PIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. & Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
. £200,000 | Suaries axp Researen Forp...... £268,000 
Or, Twe Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
T= Conger? bas Somend 0 Load Bs Board of Directors in this city, yA guatanes ap ty betting 
‘ired number of olictes for 


shares) full powers to issue P 
losses, and Staves in New York aH Tons derived from premiums, and - es 


4 ft  —3, 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORE 
James Baows, Esq. Chairman 
Feaxcis Corresert, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
tar} Banciay, Esq. Josurn Gattianp, Jr., ea. BE. F. Sanperson, eq. 


. W. Panes, Esq. Moutimux Livixeston, Esq. | Atex. Hammon, Jr., Esq. 
Wruase 8. Wersone, Eeq 
Counsel of the Company. Avrreep Pe.t, Revidet Secrdary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sim Taousas Beqwanp Biecs, Bart., M. P. 
Samvet Hy. Tuoursor, 
DIRECTORS IN on nm gg 


Josernu Hornsey, Eeq., Chairman. 
Taowss Baock.esaync, Esq, Josern Cunis ean, Esq , rv eg Chairman. 


Avex. Hamurtos, Jr., 


Apa Hovesor, Esq. 


Dixon, Robert Hig; obn Marriott, 
William Earle George H Willies Nichol, 
. Steuart Gladstone, Geor Hall ‘Lawrence, Charles Saunders. 
George Graat, H Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, John Swainson, 


Francis 

Francis Haywood, Alexander Macgregor, 
Swinton Bout, Esq., Secretary. 

DIRECTORS IN L NG te ss 


Wiuam Ewart, Eeq 
Gronon Faupenicn Youna, rene ba _ Dery Chairman. 


_M. Fs Frederick Em fF. Raskin Eas’ 
A P. 


James M Res -L4 Esq. 
Bensamin Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“ A Bavine Bank ror tux Wipow snp tae Oxrsan.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 


Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 





Swinton Bovut, Faq., Sec. to the Pome y- 








In United State Tay and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive for Insurance on 
Lives at their Ly Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, pat tt r different Agencies 


throughout the State. 
Persons ques to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a 
oes Local Board c= rectors meet oor oan. for pouenalion ney pon dey 
f ly at lo’e 














Sates tember next Gi ‘Connell a esll in ike manner re-district said city. 

goles pot Topload bs wistoas of ony Tate law, * ial rig tn dy pore het 
onder v any aw, ® o o r 

fh onde operative idormen may propose or concur with amendments as in other 


the members elected to each Board shall be necessary to ny 
HAS model t Common Council, which shall have been returned by the Ma Mayor, 


his 
ait or actas J in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, or in 
ot Gennaio & serail sasclons, in the One ond County of New York ; but this section 
nei een cao bis exercising the power of a wagtswate on the arrest, commitment, or bailing of 
Benders, except that he cannot set the bail or discharge @ person arrested or committed by ano 


Vn and s) shall be leased, and all leases and saies of public propert 
“" 11 » Some. y x lene ander water, to which the owner of the upland shall Tow 
made by 


ption right.) shall blic auction, and to the highest bidder who will give 
ceetenle (no lease hereafter 
corporation already exist! 


ven, except as the same _—S required by the covenants 
shall be for ® jonper pertes than ten Rae sey and | ferry 
ble by th mon Counell for mi —) or ect to provide ade 
Lenses : "al too & ise funder the provisions of 
to purchase, at 
Proves he an may hn actuall Socenenrt for the pur of such ferry. Previous notice of 
to ip ). I a My ven eater the direction of the Comptroller tor thrity 
St pe ‘te coated avrarded to, any person who is in arrears to the 
mone Sorporarl be expended by the corpereien Ser em bra Proceasion, 
D. Ko ms any kind, or on an coonan, aw S rit: the Anniversary of the 
, the x and the yy of the 
of Washington, unless by the. vote of iuseo boasts of all the members elected In each 


2 


— yan buildings, and other 
yn A inal a's whois & dofaulter, ae eaten upon any obli 


or enter- 








$10. No additional allowance, be Ay the kent claim, ander any contract with the corporation, 
si service on its account or its emplo; ymen shall be be allowed, iat 
officers of the police, and p be app by a Board of Com 
consisting of Mayor, Recorder, ood OF Ja 
work to be done and all sn; dollars val to be waned jor the se copeeation Involving an ex 
of two bundred and shall y contract on sealed bids or on pro- 


made in counpaaee with and all such con. 


ie notice for fail potled of tan'da 
With edoquate cocustiy, 


poy he bv ihe lowest bidder . All euch bids or 
rh the heads 4 eo Bae the 

patie ak oo re present. 
bran it be a buread (n the Department of Finance, to to be called the ‘' Auditi my 


a oe eof chall be ‘ Aaditor of Accounts,’ > shall y my audit sett 
as debtor or creditor ; it shal t each 
fhe sums  ellewed wen 5 aa oa certify the same with 
ler shall ep neat to the Common Council once 
pod ogt er with the final action 
clty ereagery 1 be a Recnrae | for 
thereof, examined and allowed 4 by the Auditor and approved by by ~ - + 
ers Lag rson who shall promise, offer, or ave or Cause, or in cat ing to be 
1 cMlered or given, or furnish, or to furnish, in whole or in part, to be promised, 
or apy to any member of the Common ( Council, or to any officer of the corporation after 
his election as such member or before or after he shall have qualified and taken his seat; anymoney, 
goods, right or action, or other property or anything of value or any pecuniary advantage, present 
Or perspective, with intent to influence his vote, opinion, judgment or action, on any question, mat 
ter, cause or proceeding, which may be then ng, or may by law be brought before him in his 
oficial oe shall, upon conviction, be imprisoned in a state prison, for a term not exceeding 
shail be fined not exceeding five thousand dollars, or both at the discretion of the 
oan bony officer in this section Layee who shall accept any such gift, or any promise, 
or undertaking, to make the same under an t or undertaking, that his vote, opinion, 
judgment or action shall be influenced thereby. or shall be given in any particular manner or upon | 
rticular side of any question, matter, cause or proeeeding then pending, or which may by 
ht before him in bis official cca. shall, upon conviction, be disqualified from hold. | 
an je offiee, trust or appointment, under the charter of the city of New York, and shall 
ohn Le omice and shall be punished by lmprisonment in a state prison not exceeding ten years, 
or bya not exceeding five t liars, or both, in the discretion of the court. Every 
- st either of the provisions of this section shall be acompetent witness against 
any other person offending in same tr , and may be compelled to appear and give evi 
dence before any Grand Jury or in any court in the same manner as other persons, but the testi 





mony pastity shall not be used In any prosecution or proceeding, civil or criminal, against the | 


ing 


ci Lions coniract by the Supervisors shall be valid, anless Suprensly authorized by statute, and 


ma as are authorised must be made in the = provided in the twelfth section of this act. 


§ 16. All ordinary appropriations made for the end government of the Alms House de 
partment, shall, ‘ore the same are finally paid, be submitted to the Governors of the Alms House, | 
to a board of the Mayor, Recorder, Comptroller, the President of the 





of 
Board of A Slain and the President of the Board of Councilmen— 

If the said commissioners approve of the appropriations, they shall report the same to the Board 
of Supervisors ; if (hey shall disapprove of the same, they shall return them with their objections 
to the Governors of the Alms Houses for reconsideration , and in case the sald Governors shall, 

a reconsideration, adhere by a vote of two-thirds of all the Governors then in office to the ori 
jations, they shall return them to the Comatissioner, whose duty it shall be to report 
of Supervisors 

mu The Board of Education shall also submit in like manner all ap 

them to the commissioners named tn the last preceding section | and sa apysepriottons shall be 
ary to all the provisions of said section so far as the same may be applicab! 


an Ney parts of the charter of the city of New York and the several acts of the legislature | 


he same or In any manner affecting the same as are inconsistent with this act, are here 
by , bat so much and such parts thereof as are not inconsistent with the provisions of this | 
law, shall not be considered as repealed, pitered or modified in any form affected t 
coniinue and remain in full force and effec 
§ 19, The powers now vested in the May or, Aldermen and Assistant Aldermen, in granting and 
revoking tavern licenses, together with all other powers and excise commissioners, shall be hence 
forth 


g 


of the party licensed or to be licensed | be located. 
y This act shall be omeees & ~ the a p ahi yt the electors of the city and county of New 
York, at an election to be held in the ty on the Tuesday next succeeding the first Monday in 
one thousand eight handred and ry three. The tickets which shall be polled at such elec 
oa, bhall contain either the words “ In favour of amendments to charter,’’ or ‘ nst amend 
to y” and ifa majority of all the persons voting thereon at sach elect 
“Tn favour of amendments to ry this act shall become a law ; 
shall vote the tieket * against th ts to charter,’’ this act shall be voi 
21. The Common Council are bereby suthorieed and directed to make all necessary arran; 
ordinance or otherwise, for the conduct and regulation of all elections authorized under 
provlucas of this act, and in conformity, as far as may be, to the general election law. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 2 
ars 8s Orrice 
with the ertgingt be on file in this office, 
preyy of the whole of said original la 


- 


Hi 


shall vote 


foi 


have compared the 
os same to be a cor a 
, Given under my band ae veal 
4 eight b 





ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 
Deputy Secretary of State. 





ccunertn dea until ¢ ‘ne Tth ot dy 
New York, April 2, 1883. 


By order of the Common Council. 
D. 2. VALENTINE, Clerk C. © 








THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT'S SELTZER APERIENT 
as . has drawn from an eminent and very distinguished 
Ete coe cone Fee city the following testi ool ia :e anahe 
Peon pene ee of its 





7 
aati eke. & op 
me, aad.an happy o bear my testimony ints favour 
the profession to obtain @ cathartic at once mild and p! 

speiea combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 

“In cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bo wein, producing the 

, Heartbarn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ i 

eee eae © vebaaie comedy. ee See Seen te children 
t Soon BAe, many comer however, in which I _~ your 
- 


they have read) it, py repeat the dose. To visiti 
+ te warm climates, i wil prove a - <a Ly with which 
my elegant manner which offered dlic, ta claim 
general notice, which its intrinsic merits fully support. os ee ~ 
(Signed) GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
‘ew York, March Ist, 1848. ° & Y 
To Wa. Jains Tannin te 
ys sold, wholesale retail, MES Druggist Apothecary, 
Ne Seay ee = were ey net am 





Pamphlets setting sorth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


George Barelay, C. E. Habicht, 
James Boorman, F. C, Tucker, 
Jobn J. Palmer, A. G, Stout 
Samuel 8. Howland, J 


Gaillard, Jr 


John G. Holbrooke, Robert J. Dillou 


Henry Ladlam. 
BANKERS: 
The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLIITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACKy DR. 8. 8. KEENE. 
Cc. E. _ HABICHT, General Agent. 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE _ 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


4 yy, INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
en wy! safety to the Office. 


Policies wil reafter Lede issued, entitling the assured, whether at the pa: it of his first pre- 
mium, or at @ any "haere pe , to ‘borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment made—without any pieced or ene personal or otherwise; nor will the — (the 

t ereon. 


on eovartty) be required to be lodged wi 
tes assured can at any time present his policy an Society an immediate 

of one hal/ the annual premium paid thereon, oo giving to each policy a known actua i Cash 

value. 


the society, as each loan will be endorsed t 
vp hed, 


Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 








oy M. DF. R. 8. Clement Tabor, John Rawson, 
ha ore. H h Croft, John Moss, 
b pson, A. Barclay, 


Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, i 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. Pea. A. La Rocque, E. R.'Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 
Montreal .........seeeees j  Fisnagan. a , 
B.. G. A. Creighton, J, Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 

Halifax N.S. 1... 00.005 } 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
~~ a i Sees { B,J. Bam, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John's, Newfoundland. . } H. we Hoyles, Pet Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 





ropriations required by 


hereby, but shall 


vested in the Mayor, with the Aldermen and Councilmen representing the district in which 
if a majority of 


5 
-—> hereby certify | 
x office at ae city ot Albany, this sixteenth ow of April, one 


blished, once a week, tm all the Daily and Weekly News. | 


Bennett, N. Stabb. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL orp Annes, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the BO: Lines, commander, will leave New Yerk, Havre 





| and Southampton, for the year 1853. on the Riteotee’ days : 


FROW NEW YORK. FROM HAVRE. 


| 


—— 


NB wse-~rcitis 





teak 


Saturday,....... ° £ 4 
SE 9 Wednesday .. 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons barthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength er comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their ac for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 











PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM SEW YoRK. 











EDW’'D K. COLLI *e 4 CO. 
er tat SHIPLEY & co. 


ie ROBERTS 

J. MONROE & CO., Se 

GEO. H. DRA APER. vre. 
The owners of thes sh ve pete accountable for gold, silver, bullion, t 
cious stones or metals ills of lading are signed therefor, and the vabes ane pe. 


io 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL Marz, 
, STEAM SHIPS. 





zs FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
ee GN DONNER 00+ cen teccnsesenn $120 | Second Cabin Passage...................9m 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ..................¢ $100 | Second Onbin Passage.................. 9m 


B@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


ArABIA,.. 0. cece cecccssscced —- seine | fete 
Persia, 








Ell 


ut 


, 


Asia... 
Cambria 
Africa 
Eur 
Arabi 

Canada 


PFE 


g 


Berths net soegred until paid for. 

An experienced surg 

The owners of Senn po Sad will not be accountable for on. — Sag 
pied oe or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


“Por feel freight or passage, apply to 
THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li. 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows: 








FROM PHILADELPHIA. ——"| FROM 
City of Manch June 11, 1853. | City of Gi Wen. 
Saturday, July 2, “ | City of Manchester... 


City of GI 366.0 
City of Manchester .. Saturday, July 30, “ 
City of Glasgow... .. Saturday, Aug. 20, “ 
City of Manchester,..Saturday, Sept. 17, ‘ 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Oct. 8, “ 


Rates of P: e from Philadeiphia :—Saloon in after state rooms, 


City of Gl 
City of Manchester... 





assag $90, in_midship state 
$65; in forward state rooms, $65-—iucluding provisions and steward’s fees. For freight or passage, 


room, 


apply to 
THOMAS RICHARDSON, 15 Broadway, N. Y. 
or No. 9 Walnut Street, 


HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas, 


A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $35 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
(THE GLASGOW AND NEW YORE Lascow NTANYS powerful new Steamship 


1965 Tons, and 400 horse power, Reoues Crate, © 





inted to sail from New York 





direct for Glasgow, on Gatarday, the 6th day of July next, at i o'clock, noon ; and on Saturday, 
the 10th of September next, at 12 0 relock, noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) .............+..- 990 0 
Do. do, (Midship do.).........+s00. oeoece ++ B® 
he 600 6050 oop 00406 $05.00 006 00 506 ba 0 re) 
(Steward’s fee included. } 
A limited number of third-class passen will be taken, supplied with previsions of good qual- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLARS. 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply > 
J. MeSYMON, 


33 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Intending passengers ave requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, butte 
communiente at once with the Agent. 


LONDON LINE OF PACEBTS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughost 














passengers are of the most Woy ed kind. 
Stopping at Southampton both going and retarning, they offer to sreengess proceeding to Lon- 
| don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money 
Pric e of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class, Lye 
second class,....... 70 
from Havre or Southampton to Ne w York, first class,......... 
rm ond alas, ) |) || £500 
No passage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass throngh the Post-office. 
For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLLAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre 
MARTINEAU, CROSKRY & CO., ; Agents, Southampton. 








NEW YORK, ‘BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON......... Capt? BE. M. Fitch. | HERMANN............... 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning 


Prorosen Dates or Sattiwo—I888. 
From New York. 
Pa 


.Capt. E. Higgins. 


From Bremen. 








Washington. .................Saturday, Feb. 2B. /....... March 3 
Hermann .... .. Saturday, March 3... ...... April 22 
Washington .................. Saturday, April -May @® 
Hermann. .................. Saturday, May eee EC 
Washington. ................ Saturday, June 18.......... July 15 
Hermann................... Saturday, July 16.......... Aug. 12 
Washington . .. .. Saturday, Aug. 13 . Sept. 9 
Hermann. .... .. Saturday, Sept. 10.......... Oct. 7 
el .. Saturday, Oct. ++. Nov. 4 
Hermann, ... . Saturday, Nov, 65..,....... Dec 2 
ashington . . .., Saturday, og aete esee eee 6 
Hermann, .. . Satarday, Dec. 31," . 7.21777 
FROM. SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington... ... Wednestay, March 30 | Weshington... ... Wednesday, M4 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, April 27 } Seer can 4 Sail cfeestny, bet 12 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May 25/ Washington... __. Wednesday, Nov. 9 
Hormena .. 7 - Wednesday, —_ 2 ave . Wednesday, Dec 7 
‘ashington... ... Wednesday, July ashingtos Ww . 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Aug. 17 ——vee (¢ 
Price of from New York to South ton or Bremen, first 
cabin pessage cae 0, » Bes Dn amp’ remen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 
Il Letters an wires must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of tang wi will be signed on the yoy of sailing 
=P neeanen to each steamer 
Por ight or patoage | apply to 
MOLLER, SAND & Yo > f 
CA HRINEREN Py t4 mth st., New York. 
AU, CROSKEY : CO. thampton. 
Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre. oo 








FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE STEAMSHIP * MERLIN, *? Captain Cron ax, will sail for Bermuda and St. Tho 
mas, on Tuesday, June 7th 


Passage Money to Bermada 
Do. do. St. Thomas 





United § States. 


Fer Freight or Passag®, apply to,’ 


R. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Greeo, New York. 


the 
The fo following a composing the line of packets under the the subscribers, are to- 
ded her: tall from New York and om London on the isang Targaye roe 
the year ; ena ig at P h to land and receive passengers as 
Ships. Senaties. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
E P. J New York oo 1 sa anti: 1 a 
vans ratt, une 9, ept. 29, a 5 ovem. 
Her rik Hudson, Warner, | June 28, Oct. 13, ‘April 2; August 11, December 1, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27,|May 5, August 25, Dessuber& 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, July 21, Nov. 10,|May 19, Septem. 8 December 
Devonshire, Hovey Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem. 22, 
Victoria, ampion,| Aug.18 Dee. & {June 16. October 6, 
Northumberland, Tord, Sept. 1, Dec. 22,} June 30, ber 
Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15. | July 14, Novem. 3. 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
oust ships ar all ofthe frat clas and Wines, Steres, £c., are of the best description. 
MORGAN LD 


The price for cabin ——- is now fiaed at $75, ompera, ‘c each adult, without 
liquors. Neither the c nor owners of these packets wil rene Bere, “Appt 
she ol9 N. % 
ALEX'R WILEY, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
J ‘e's GR n1sWO 
NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 
4 be following St Ships, composing the Line ef Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, vil 








Shi Captains. rom New 
Constellation amy eee sees Apel 1 Ang. ir "Bec. n ra TET et 
Getematis: |. i i i. May I i ‘Sept. 1) F te 
an. ay 
Weet Point, Mar. me ~ 4 11. .Fov. li Bice 
wan ue Gites axe Wt Oe Heat cilatuetenanied wits hae experieos, 
res bin sccommodetions are ail that'con be desired tn point of comiort and coureniene, 2 
hor oro feestebed a h every description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the 
tailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool. ... . 9 oeebeeunel 75 
“ “ to Mew Batityrsc cece 0 





PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


GEconD LINE.—The iollowing ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York oo @ 
Ist of each month, as follows 





New Yor 
ST. DENIS, + — lice 
Fellansbee, Ist seies 
Ist February .. 
ST. NICHOLAS, 
Bragdon, master. ; i Foor er ;” 
MERCURY, New Ctipper.) § it fay, -": oa: 
Conn, master. Ist Novemiber .. 0.0... -.e+0+s 


Ast April Pu op'di's ch das od eeew 
wauamms, SB AR So a 
5 Ave 00 


wich all requisite 


all first class New ¥. built veaséla, provided 
me Ft Se ee Set Se Ee 


of is $1 
<< cat ie come be forwarded free frem 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE. 





